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being and comfort take unquestioned precedence. 
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DENMARK NORWAY SWEDEN 


—- 
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Hospitality can mean 
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KOREAN STALEMATE AND TRADE OUTLOOK 


Those who had been looking for a steady re- 
laxation of the general position in the Far East, 
beginning with the conclusion of an armistice in 
Korea, are somewhat disappointed. There is a 
tendency again for the situation to harden and 
solidify. Indeed from several quarters comes once 
again the pessimistic warning that we must expect 
present conditions of tension, uncertainty, and 
hostile confrontation to continue almost inde- 
finitely. It is not a happy prospect. Indeed the 
only consolation to be derived from the indefinite 
prolongation of the status quo is the avoidance 
of an extension or deepening of the armed conflict. 
It is precisely in the quarter from which most relief 
was expected that the greatest sense of frustration 
now exists. Both parties to the negotiations now 
seem to have settled down in their entrenchments at 
Panmunjom as they have done along the lines oc- 
cupied by the troops. While the U.N. spokesmen 
are as emphatic as ever that they cannot yield 
ground on the issue of compulsory repatriation of 
prisoners of war, comments from the Communist 
side try to put the blame on the U.N. authorities 
in terms which suggest satisfaction, or at least 
complacency, over the impasse rather than any 
readiness to make some concession on an issue 
that puts the Communists in a bad light, morally 
if not legally as well. It has been suggested that 
the recent demands for a change in the draft 
armistice terms whereby prisoners of war become 
‘‘surrendered personnel” may have some hopeful 
significance, but if so it has not yet become evident. 
In London it was stated that the principle of volun- 
tary repatriation would not be abandoned, and the 
view was taken that the Chinese are playing for 
time and possibly seeking a transfer of the negotia- 


tions to the U.N. Screening of prisoners on neutral 
ground by neutral investigators—meaning India— 
has been rejected by Peking. 


Neither the Communist efforts to break ranks 
in the nations of the free world by the exploitation 
of pacifists, political illiterates, and fellow-travel- 
lers, nor the attempts to drive a wedge between the 
United States and Great Britain have prospered. 
The germ war propaganda has been laughed to 
scorn, and the sheer effrontery of the attempt to 
convert even the conference of the International 
Red Cross at Toronto into a political and pro- 
paganda forum created no result except bitter 
resentment. Nor can the Kremlin derive the 
slightest satisfaction from the American Party 
Conventions and the candidates who emerged from 
them. In both cases the teams selected guarantee 
continuity of policy, and Governor Adlai Steven- 
son is as good an internationalist as General Eisen- 
hower. Though the general situation appears to 
be hardening so also is the solidarity of the prin- 
cipal Powers of the free world. 


Before the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Canada, Japan, and the United States met 
in Washington to discuss problems in the field of 
security, trade and export control with China it was 
announced that the meeting was at the technical 
level only. It was not intended to discuss specific 
export items to China which were to come under 
control but only questions of organization and pro- 
cedure. The decision to bring Japan into the sys- 
tem by which the kind of exports permitted to 
the Soviet bloc are controlled by the free world 
was reached by mutual consent. This limitation 
no doubt caused some disappointment to those who 
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thought it might have discussed at least the 
anomalies that exist, but it was accepted at the 
very first meeting by all the delegates. The dis- 


cussions were therefore limited to the question of. 


arrangements relating to security export controls, 
with particular reference to the Far East. These 
included the organizational pattern by which Japan 
was to fit into the controls now in existence— 
whether Japan’s part should be directed through 
the existing organization or whether a new group 
or other new facilities should be set up. 


After talks lasting a whole week it was agreed 
that Japan should take part in a single organiza- 
tion whereby the free world sets detailed policy 
on trade with the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc. When the conference met the United States 
was inclined to urge the setting up of a new and 
separate policy group, including Japan, of nations 
having direct interest in Far Eastern trade. Japan 
herself was rather deterred from supporting this 
idea, welcome as it might well be in so many 
respects, because there is a general impression that 
the controls in the Far East operate with greater 
severity than those supervised by the Paris head- 
- quarters of the Western group. The most satis- 
factory feature of this solution is that it automa- 
tically brings the enforcement of policy in the Far 
East into line with the strict but practical outlook 
that governs the attitude in Paris. On the other 
hand, it is hard to abandon the long-cherished hope 
that a truce in Korea would open the way to a 
regularisation of relations in the Far East. Everv 
new step which absorbs regional upheavals and 
problems into the general pool and emphasises the 
global, or all-or-nothing, aspect of the conflict be- 
tween the Communist and non-Communist blocs, 
increases the difficulty of a peaceful solution. 


Nevertheless, the feeling still exists that in 
their foreign trade policy the Chinese are free 
agents, within the compulsions of the U.N. bans. 
After all, it was the change these brought—and 
not the true merits of the case—that was respon- 
sible for the reversal in the flow of trade, whereby 
the 70% which represented the free world’s share 
of trade with China before the Korean intervention 
and controls now represents the amount of trade 


KAO KANG AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 


Kao Kang is now the most important Com- 
munist administrator in China. What he says or 
does today the other regional Governments say or 
do tomorrow. Recently the Chairman of the 
North-East People’s Government surveyed the re- 
sults of the three-anti and the five-anti movements, 
which were first inaugurated in the North-East. 
He addressed an enlarged meeting of the North- 
East Bureau of the Communist Party, and ‘his re- 
flections may be regarded as authoritative. Dis- 
cussion of his report centred upon the consolidation 
of the results of the movement and on the streng- 
thening of the work of economic construction. 
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China does with the other Communist States. But. 
there is no indication that the U.S. would be dis- 
posed to exploit any separatism of this sort unless 
there were political and other accompaniments 
which made a change of policy clear and unequivo- 
Certainly the recent exchanges with the Bri- 
tish on trade imply no weakening in the general 
Chinese attitude, though making it clear that so 
long as trade is transacted on terms acceptable to 
China she has no intention of turning her back on 
the West. 

It is always a bit difficult to establish a geo- 
graphical boundary to international trade legis- 
lation. The world is so closely knit that it has 
to be global to be effective. Rubber supplied to 
Russia could easily go on to China, or vice versa. 
There are in fact advantages and disadvantages in 
both solutions. Japan, like Hongkong, is primari- 
ly interested in enlarging the items of trade with 
China consistent with the essential aims while an 
armistice still eludes the combatants in Korea. 
But Tokyo no doubt feels that in the single world- 
wide group, she will be able to ask for better com- 
petitive conditions in the non-Communist markets 
of the world to compensate for losses in the 
restrictions imposed by the controls on her tradi- 
tional trade with the mainland. 

But if the United States has set the pace for 
bans and controls on trade with China and will 
be reluctant in her present mood to agree to any 
considerable modifications, so also will the Euro- 
pean States resent being imposed upon in other 
markets as the price for rigidity in the Far East. 
The real solution lies in the large-scale imple- 
mentation of the Point Four and Colombo Plans, 
which instead of the struggle on the keel of the 
overturned boat offers an imaginative and creative 
programme of expansion which would vastly im- 
prove standards of living and at the same time 
absorb the competitive dangers which are becom- 
ing more and more conspicuous in current con- 
siderations. It is said that in Europe some con- 
cern has been shown at Japan’s sudden decision ‘to 
join in the Geneva agreement on tariffs and trade, 
known as GATT. More important is it *» 
— stand by their obligations under that agree- 
ment. 


CHINA 


Kao Kang asserted that the five-anti movement 
had dealt an effective blow to the ‘‘lawless bour- 
geoisie and checked their ‘five poisonous’ activi-. 
ties.” The three-anti had also put a stop to the 
law-breaking acts of corrupt elements in the govern- 
ment. The Party had been purified and its rela- 
tions with the masses had become closer. A new 
tradition of frugality and economy had been esta- 
blished among the broad masses, while their patrio- 
tic ardours and “sense of being masters of the 
nation” had been greatly raised. Thus the evils 
ob aoa through thousands of years would be swept 
clean. 
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As for the ‘‘ruthless attack of the unlawful 
bourgeoisie” in the North-East, the proportion of 
State economy in that territory was very big and its 
development very fast. Private capitalist economy 
in the North-East, he said, depended much upon 
State economy. After liberation, with the develop- 
ment of State economy, private industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises had also seen great develop- 
ment. In Mukden, for instance, private industries 
numbered only 6,546 at the end of 1948, against 
11,752 in 1949, 15,727 in 1950, and 18,421 in 1951. 
The number of workers in private industries was 
26,000 in 1948, 46,500 in 1949, 66,228 in 1950, and 
80,568 in 1951, showing a twofold increase in three 
years. Private business establishments numbered 
11,000 in 1948, 17,150 in 1949, 18,143 in 1950, and 
15,700 in 1951. Total sales covered a value of 762.7 
million yuan in 1949, 1,235 million yuan in 1950, 
and 1,826.7 million yuan in 1951—also an increase 
of almost twofold in two years. Nevertheless, he 
complained, the unlawful bourgeoisie did not ac- 
cept State leadership but instead took every chance 
to indulge in the ‘‘five poisons” and to steal State 
properties in all possible ways. 

Kao Kang analysed, on the basis of evidence 
exposed in the ‘‘anti’ movements, concrete ways 
in which the unlawful bourgeoisie practised rob- 
bery and speculation, as a result of which they 
became “rich quick” all too soon. They connived 
with corrupt officials to buy property and mater- 
ials from State enterprises and then sold them 
back at much higher prices. They cheated in both 
material and labour to earn illegal profits, and 
sought to make profit not by increasing efficiency 
but by speculation, and the profits were not used 
for investment but for hoarding in gold, or 
divided into small amounts for transfer else- 
where or used for speculative investment. Thus 
much industrial capital had been diverted. ‘‘ Many 
of the businessmen pursue no definite line of trade 
but follow what is most profitable. To cover these 
unlawful activities, they constantly change the 
name of their factories or shops, with a poor show 
window but a fat safe, nominally an industrial en- 
terprise but actually a commercial interest, and 
outwardly a resident merchant but in fact a travel- 
ling merchant. From this, it is apparent that the 
most serious of the ‘five poisons’ is the big specula- 
tive businessman.” 

Kao Kang also analysed the shortcomings in 
the Party, but insisted that much had been accom- 
plished in the past three years in the cause of the 
revolution and the work of construction. But he 
admitted that as a result of corrosion a serious 
state of corruption, waste and bureaucracy had 
existed in State organs led by the Party, that leader- 
ship given by certain of the Party organs in the 
urban districts to the bourgeois had been weak or 
even feeble, and that among rural Party members 
and cadres a rightist trend had grown, such as 
hiring of farm labour, loans at high interest and 
speculative commercial activities in the villages. 
He also admitted moral decadence and violations of 
financia! discipline, and connivance at the theft 
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of State property in huge quantities, and gave the 
basic reasons for all these evils. 


Now consolidation of victory in the two cam- 
paigns hinged on the consummation of the work of 
economic construction. The big corrupt elements 
and economic spies had been cleared out, the source 
of leakages stopped, state financial discipline 
tightened up, and the political consciousness and 
labour ardour of the broad working masses raised, 
while, in addition to increased wages and lower 
prices, ‘‘extremely advantageous” conditions had 
been created for the development of a large-scale 
movement for increase of production and economy. 
The Party leadership must now, he said, immediate- 
ly and resolutely shift its centre of importance to 
economic work. ‘‘Any delay would cause the State 
irreparable damage and would constitute a grave 
error.” The Party’s leadership cadres, especially 
those connected with industrial units, must acquire 
an overall understanding of the nation’s policy for 
industrial development and consolidate strength for 
capital construction, with the mobilization of the 
entire workers and:employers to ensure completion 
of this year’s project for basic construction. At 
the same time, as efforts are intensified to survey 
natural resources and to cultivate industrial rein- 
forcements, a long-term project for industrial de- 
velopment should be drafted to meet the upsurge of 
economic construction on a nation-wide scale. In- 
creased production and economies should be foster- 
ed to accumulate wealth equal to 8 million tons 
of grain. Local industries should be fostered and 
the problems of supply of raw materials and mar- 
keting of products must be solved for local industries. 


Through the patriotic bumper crop movement, 
the area must fulfil the target of harvesting 20 
milion tons of grain and industrial raw materials 
this year, and also strive to double the totai pro- 
duction value of 1952 in five years, when agricul- 
tural production will measure up to the needs of 
industrial production. To accomplish this, it is 
necessary (1) to increase the unit production of 
the present forms, build or repair irrigation sys- 
tems, apply more fertilisers, improve seeds, prevent 
insect pests, breed more draft animals, promote the 
use of modern farming tools, and systematically 
promote the co-operative farm. It is expected that 
in five years the agricultural production co-opera- 
tives will occupy a dominant position in the rural 
economy, when modern farming tools may be em- 
ployed generally, and tractors partly in all such 
co-operatives to replace the old methods. (2) To 
enlarge the plantation area. Apart from the adop- 
tion of co-operative farms and the use of surplus 
labour saved through the use of modern tools, it is 
necessary to move, in a planned and organised man-: 
ner, part of the people from South Manchuria and 
China Proper to North Manchuria for reclamation, 
building up new villages, establishing State farms 
and collective farms. For this purpose, we should 
train a large number of agricultural personnel to 
study the soil, survey land, build or repair houses, 
and make other such preparations. The five-year 
plan of immigration and the plan of national in- 
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vestment must be drafted at an early dute and 
carried out gradually year by year. 

As production is developed, purchasing power 
increased, and the volume of foreign trade expand. 


ed, the work of State trading companies and co-. 
operatives must be strengthened. The Party organs 


in commercial enterprises should guarantee the 
fulfilment of this year’s trading project and the 
accumulation of 2.4 million tons of grain through 
production-increase and the practice of economy. 
The marketing and sales of industrial equipment 
and building materials must be strengthened, the 
custodian work of warehouses improved, and the 
retail sales network enlarged, so that the total 
value of retail business for the region’s State trad- 
ing companies and co-operatives this year will reach 
over 60% of the total value of the retail business 
in the region. To this end, the Party leadership 
for State commercial departments must be con- 
solidated, with a batch of activists newly promoted 
from among the various State trading enterprises 
as the ‘‘corrupt and decadent elements” are wiped 
out. Control over private commerce must be 
tightened up and the policy for private commerce 
must be thoroughly implemented, with the neces- 
sary system of management set up to stop all loop- 
holes. At the same time a political work system 
should be established also for State commerce, and 
the local party committee should constantly check 
up the economic work. 

To enhance economic construction, the initia- 
tive of private capitalists must be given full play 
following the five-anti movement, and steps should 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of the ‘five 
poisons.’ For this reason, it is imperative (1) to 
dispose correctly of the cases of offence discovered 
during the five-anti campaign and readjust the 
amount of refund or fines to be paid by guilty pri- 
vate enterprises, with particular attention paid to 
industrial establishments beneficial to the people’s 
livelihood in order to enhance their production 
ardour; (2) to resume processing and purchasing 
orders to private industries, purchase their finished 
products, and issue them credit loans to enable them 
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to maintain their production; (3) to make every 
endeavour to find work and give relief to those 
workers who became unemployed after the five- 
anti movement; and (4) to strengthen control work 
over private industries and commerce and gradually 
to organize their strength to work under the plan- 
ned economy’ of the State, at the same time over- 
hauling as well as improving Party and trade union 
work in this respect. 

Kao Kang laid down five steps necessary to 
intensify Party-building work and consolidate the 
results of the two-anti campaigns. (1) Leadership 
at all levels should constantly guard against cor- 
rosion of bourgeois thought; (2) the corrupt should 
be disposed of correctly, the depraved elements 
purged from the Party, all cadres’ relations with 
the bourgeois class reported, the cadres scrutinized, 
and reorganization completed; (3) As many cadres 
as possible should be cultivated, the large batch of 
activists in the five-anti promoted to meet current 
needs, and new technical cadres should be trained 
in large numbers to cope with large-scale economic 
construction, and technical schools as well as 
special or short courses be conducted; (4) new 
Party members should be actively recruited, step 
by step, from among the workers, and in organs, 
enterprises, schools, mutual aid teams in villages, 
production co-operatives, state farms, and collective 
farms, so that the elite and activist elements may 
be improved, the timely inspection of work effected — 
to discover or solve problems, the advanced ex- 
periences summed up to raise the policy and work 
levels, while belated summary for the sake of 
formalism must be opposed so that the bureaucratic 
style of work may be thoroughly changed. 

The official report on this meeting says that 
the discussions in small groups and the general 
meetings were ‘‘permeated with the spirit of cri- 
ticism and self-criticism.” All agreed that the two- 
anti movements constituted “a great revolutionary 
campaign of historical significance, that the move- 
ments are timely and entirely correct, and that the 


leadership of the Central Committee is exceedingly 
wise.” 


HONGKONG TOURISM 


DEVELOPMENT OF LANTAO 


The island of Lantao (also known as Taiyushan), about 
twice as large as Hongkong island, remains neglected though 
some improvement has ‘been noticed during the last few 
years. Here is a challenge to promoters and development 
experts; Lantao is practically uninhabited with only one 
town of about 20,000 people (including the boat people) 
on the western coast—Tai-O. There is scope for intensive 
agriculture and animal husbandry, extension of mining 
(which is currently carried on in an haphazard and irregular 
manner), the establishment of factories and the building of 
another satellite town of Hongkong. Plans have been made 
a-plenty and many enthusiasts did make personal enquiries 
into this and that but hardly anything has materialised. 

It is over 50 years that Lantao has been under British 
rule (the island being part of the New Territories leased 
for 99 years from China at the end of last century) but life 


there has little changed since the days of the celestial em- 
pire. Farmers and fishermen are the population of Lantao; 
towns have not developed though Tai-O has a large population 
which however is largely composed of boat dwellers and 
fisherfolk. Only after the war have a few Hongkong resi- 
dents built bungalows on the island and this trend continues 
now as the island or rather certain parts of it are becoming 
more fashionable from a tourist’s point of view. 


It is in this direction that Lantao’s beaches and its 
charming scenery could be well exploited. A beginning has 
been made some time ago by the HK & Yaumati Ferry Co. 
whose enterprising managing director, Lau Tak-po, started on 
Silvermine Bay (near the village of Mui Wo) a country 
hotel. This bay is ideally situated and well deserves to be 
made into a first-class tourist resort—but enterprise is sadly 
lacking. Mr. Lau has started something but nobody seems 
to be ready to follow up; the Dairy Farm company, always 
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very progressive and ambitious in the field of restaurants 
and catering, operates an eating place there but it is on very 
modest lines and it hardly involved any significant invest- 
ment. The beach is now very popular with city people who 
during weekends flock there, when the weather is fine, at 
the rate of 2000 per day. 

Many plans have been drawn up by private entrepreneurs 
but we have yet to hear that serious people have really 
gotten over the talking stage. Perhaps Government sho: 
take up the matter by building a resthouse. This is being 
done by most governments in the East and it usually proves 
a profitable business. Once our Government makes a move 
and shows interest in several other respects, the promoters will 
get going with their plans. No longer can one excuse oneself 
with the ‘uncertain political situation’; the question of Hong- 
kong’s security has ‘been positively answered and as the horizon 
in the north brightens up one can begin with planning for 
peace. 

Once Silvermine Bay has been to some extent developed 
into a modern holiday resort which will attract more local 
and of course foreign pleasure seekers, other parts of the 
island will in due course receive the attention of the public. 
A matter of urgency is transport. Silvermine Bay is only 
about one hour by launch from Hongkong but in rough weather 
the trip may turn out to be unpleasant im the little boats 
presently operated by the otherwise quite progressive HK & 
Yaumati Ferry Co. This company is actually a private enter- 
prise though shares have been issued and some time ago they 
were quoted at the local stock exchange. It is controlled by 
a few Chinese shareholders but Mr. Lau’s position is un- 
challenged. The first thing to do is to employ at least one 
or two large ferry launches ‘between Hongkong and Silvermine 
Bay and keep them clean and reserve one class for tourists 
who will not mind to pay more for the pleasure of a short 
sea voyage in Hongkong waters. The new ferries which we 
hope will be put on the run should be also fully seaworthy— 
a thing we are not prepared to say of all the present launches; 
in heavy seas it appears dangerous to cross from Hongkong 
to Lantao and to make things worse there is often overloading 


of ferries. 
s 


STANLEY—ANOTHER POTENTIAL TOURIST RESORT 

At the present moment Stanley peninsula, beautiful and 
scenic as it is situated at the southeastern end of Hongkong 
island, cannot claim to be a three-star attraction but with 
some work and public and private expense the place can be 
developed into a big money making tourist resort. The first 
thing to be done is the clearance of the two major beaches 
which are the principal assets of the peninsula from a 
tourist’s point of veiw. Nature has not been much improved 
upon so far but with some effort ‘both beaches which otherwise 
are among the best of the Colony can be developed; stones, 
large and small, make the beaches less popular than they 
deserve to be. A wide and deep approach area will have to 
be prepared and Government has already plans in hand to 
attempt the cleaning and clearing of at least one beach early 
next year. 

There are two villages and a few hamlets on the penin- 
sula, Chekchu and Tytam being the names of the villages 
(one on the western the other on the eastern side of the 
peninsula) before which wide beaches extend. Fine villas, 
palatial residences, flats, bungalows are found all over the 
place and more buildings are currently going up or are just 
about to be completed. Among the villas there are some 
which for splendour and luxury will find few equals else- 
where. Many popular restaurants, specialising in sea food, 
are attracting the people from the city. An enterprising 
company built about 1% years ago a modern three-storey hotel 
which is located on Stanley bay side (or Chekchu bay). 
Thanks to the occupation of Army officers’ families (which 
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are also found in other country hotels in the Colony) many 
rooms are permanently taken but this is not a sound basis 
for business as the present ‘emergency’ which brought a 
larger British army garrison into the Colony may come to 
an early end—that at least is the fervent wish. The promo- 
tion of Hongkong’s tourist industry is therefore to be serious- 
ly considered and the many hotel, restaurant and amusement 
place owners should make concerted efforts in this direction. 

Stanley or as it is called in Cantonese Chekchu has much 
historic interest, too. It was the largest settlement of 
Chinese before the British occupation in 1841. When 
HMS Sulphur on 25 January 1941 landed to prepare a survey 
of the island which was to be incorporated into the British 
Empire it was found that of a total population of 3000, 
living in fishing villages in the south and otherwise en- 
gaged in farming and stonecutting, more than one third 
were living in Chekchu where also resided a magistrate 
(appointed by the Manchu court through the viceroy at 
Canton) who had a few soldiers from China with him to 
enforce his or rather imperial edicts. Capt. Charles Elliot 
also found in 1841 that Chekchu was the seat of pirates and 
smugglers and realised that to subdue them would be a costly 
affair. Only in the time of Sir Henry Pottinger, the first 
governor of Hongkong, who took over from, Elliot in August 
1841, was it possible to drive the pirates away and make 
Stanley a safe place for the native population. At the 
first unofficial census of Hongkong (1842) it was estimated 
that out of a total of 12,361 on the island and 2100 boat 
people, 8181 were living in Victoria, 3000 in Chekchu and 
the boat people largely at Aberdeen and Chekchu. 

Today the Chinese population of the peninsula is about 
the same as 100 years ago, i.e. 3000. But how marvellously 
the place has been developed must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Fine motor roads, cut through the rocks, a great 
credit to the engineers of the Public Works Dept. of Govern- 
ment, have made the peninsula accessible with the result 
that today apart from many residences and flats there are 
churches and missionary establishments, schools (the most 
outstanding being St. Stephen’s College), the most modern 
prison in the Far East, etc. A very large military fort 
overlooks the peninsula from the highest hill which in olden 
days served as the pirates’ lookout. 

Tourists will enjoy the peaceful country scene, the life 
of many hundreds of fishermen and the incomparably beauti- 
ful landscape. They will also find traces of the romantic 
days when pirates and smugglers ruled that part of the 
island of Hongkong although nominal control was in the 
hands of the Manchu magistrate. About 120 years ago the 
most powerful pirate was Cheung Po-Tsai who had his head- 
quarters where is today Chekchu village and Wong Ma Kok 
(near the fort). Cheung had a considerable fleet and many 
loyal followers and he also commanded the services of many 
of the fishermen and villagers. His ships sailed far and 
wide and brought back rich booty. On the island of Lamma 
(now part of the Colony of Hongkong) and other but smaller 
islands Cheung had his observation and operation centres. 
The imperial Manchu government could never challenge him 
as was also the case with other pirates on the Kwangtung 
coast. Cheung’s treasures were hidden in a very long tunnel 
which he had built into the mountainside west of Stanley 
bay. The place can still be seen though the tunnel entrance 
has been concealed. It is believed by many that the booty 
of many piracies is still buried in the mountain through 
which the tunnel was built. After Cheung Po-Tsai and his 
pirates the peninsula got its name, viz. Chuck Chue (in 
Cantonese) which means robbers’ lair. The pirates were, 
as many of the descendants of the villagers today, Hakkas 
from Waiyeung district in Kwangtung and their language 
was Hakka. The name which now is given to the place is 
Chek Chue which has almost the same sound as Chuck 
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Chue but it has not the unpleasant meaning of robbers’ 
lair but can be translated as dark-crimson pillar—which is 
meaningless. 

The people living in the two villages are mainly Chiuchao 
speaking whose forefathers came from Waiyeung. Next 
come the Cantonese and then the Hakka. The boat people 
or Tanka show distinct traces of Indonesian race which is, 
according to a well-supponted historic theory, not at all sur- 
prising as it was an Indonesian community which settled on 
Hongkong before the arrival of the Maan tribe in Kwangtung 
and then continued there living in harmony with the new 
settlers and the many traders who were mainly Arabs and 
Jews. 


If the Tytam bay beach (commonly referred to as Stan- 
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ley beach) is being properly developed the construction of a 
Government resthouse should be commenced. There are now 
some 20 bathing sheds not exactly adorning the beach which 
are owned by certain associations and companies. A rest- 
house on the beach would meet an urgent public demand; 
a few rooms should be always reserved for travellers. The 
Stanley bay beach would require apart from a _ thorough 
clearing the construction of a motor approach road so that 
the existing hotel can be easily reached. The demand for 
more and better beaches, not too far from the residential 
centres of Hongkong and Kowloon, is ever on the increase. 
Hongkong has been blessed with many and fine beaches; but 


human improvement has not been adequate to the bounty c¢. 
nature. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


JAPAN-NATIONALIST CHINA PEACE TREATY 


The peace treaty between Japan and Nationalist China 
became effective on August 5, thus ending officially the 
state of war which existed between Japan and the Nationalist 
Government since 1937. The treaty was signed by Nationa- 
list China’s President, Chiang Kai-Shek, after ratification 
by the Legislative Yuan. The American educated journalist, 
Dr. Hollington K. Tong, is reported to be designated as the 
first government ambassador to Tokyo. The treaty, how- 
ever, does not restore to the Far East the tranquillity which 
was disrupted by the war. The People’s Government of 
China and Russia do not, of course, recognise the treaty 
and even Chiang Kai-Shek himself had to be content with 
a form of treaty which denied recognition by Japan of his 
jurisdiction at present over the mainland of China. 


TIBET UNDER CHINESE COMMUNIST RULE 


Unrest and anti-Communist activities have been con- 
stantly breaking out in Tibet during the past several months. 
Since the occupation of Tibet by Chinese Communists, a 
serious food crisis has developed in this traditionally barren 
land. The influx of over 50,000 Communist troops and 
10,000 administrative personnel and Communist cadres has 
increased the food problem of the native population with the 
price of rice surging up to four times the price last year. 
In their effort to solve at least part of the problem of food 
shortage in order to pacify the Tibetans, Peking has now 
concluded an arrangement with the Indian Government to 
transport rice through India to Tibet for its troops. The 
Chinese are turning Tibet into a base for Communist designs 
in Southern Asia. Under General Chang Kwok-hua Com- 


munist agents are infiltrating into Nepal, a strategic buffer 
kingdom between India and Tibet. Recently, the Nepales> 
Government announced the arrest of fourteen exiled Com- 
munist leaders returning from Tibet and the seizure of docu- 
ments which revealed a Red plot for an armed revolt in Nepal. 
The Communist scheme to take over the country was possibly 
guided and supported by the Chinese in Tibet. 


CHINESE RED ARMY DAY 


On August 1 the Chinese Red Army, also called the 
People’s Liberation Army, celebrated its 25th anniversary. 
A band of guerillas which took the hills of Kiangsi 25 years 
ago has now grown to be a menace to the security of Asia. 
The total manpower of the regular Red Army is generally 
estimated at about five million men. There are also 80 
divisions of Public Security Troops and a huge reserve force 
known as Ming Ping or the militia. There is neither a con- 
scription law nor any compulsory military service require- 
ment under the Communists. All members of the armed 
service are termed volunteers. The Communist Party has 
organized campaigns urging the people to join the army. 
Pressure is applied among students, workers and farmers to 
serve as “volunteers” for military training in the defence of 
the country. Approximately half a million students and 
workers have joined the Public Security Troops and many 
have received officer-training. The militia men are civilian 
farmers receiving part time military training while keeping 
on working on farms. Peking has given an order to provin- 
cial authorities to increase the number of the militia force 
in the country to represent five per cent of China’s total 
population. This means a total of 25 million men for military 
service if the plan is fully realized. 


OLD CHINA HANDS IN AMERICA 


By E. Kann 


There are at least three societies here in Los 
Angeles connected with things Chinese. One is 
called ‘‘Asia House,’”’ members of which are entire- 
ly composed of foreigners, though Chinese would 
be just as welcome. Members meet about five 
times a year in a Chinese restaurant for dinner, 
exchanging news from the Far East and listening 
to lectures on old Cathay. The founder and en- 
thusiastic promoter is Mrs. Vongehr, formerly of 
Hankow. 

Then there is the China Culture Society, most 
of its occidental members (about one half being 
Chinese) have never been in China. Yet, they are 


(Los Angeles) 


interested in Chinese affairs and wish to promote 
the object of furthering intermixture socially and 
culturally of foreigners and Chinese. Meetings, 
also about five a year, take place in a Chinese 
restaurant, when dinner is served. The idea pre- 
vails that one year a Chinese is chairman, while the 
next term a foreigner will occupy the chair. 


There is still another such society in Los 
Angeles, styled the China Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, or a similar title, in whose deliberations I 


have not yet participated, so that I cannot describe 
its functions. 
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As regards individual members of former China 
residents I believe it will interest some of your 
readers to hear of some of their former acquain- 
tances: Judge Milton Helmick, after having lived 
in retirement in Los Angeles for about two years, 
is now again active as U.S. judge in North Africa. 
Dr. Arthur Young, formerly advisor to the Ministry 
of Finance, has for the past 18 months been in 
Saudi Arabia in a similar capacity. Donald Kem- 
merer, the son of the famous economist Dr. Edwin 
Kemmerer, is professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Barentzen, 
formerly Commissioner of Customs, after having 
retired to Kenya, have for the past year made Los 
Angeles their place of residence. Ex-Commissioner 
Car! Neprud also has been living in Pasadena (Los 
Angeles County), but has moved to some Eastern 
State. Other ex-Customs men sojourning here are 
Messrs. Appleton and Massloff. Of former Postal 
Commissioners we have here in L. A. Messrs. Chau- 
doin, Washburn and Coudreau. Mrs. Fritz is a 
permanent Los Angeles resident, while Chester 
Fritz, always in good humour, has been travelling 
a good deal and is now said to be—at least academi- 
cally—interested in molybdenum mines which he is 
inspecting. Moise Ezra and family are domiciled 
here. Composer Avshallomow stays most of the 
time in our city. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hopkins, 
formerly of the Shanghai Power Co., are living in 
retirement at La Habra, near Pomona, California. 
Mr. Leo See, formerly of Sassoons, Shanghai, is 
stationed here, engaged in investment banking. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Goldschmidt, formerly manager of 
Bunge & Co., Shanghai, occupies a similar position 
in Los Angeles. Mr. M. Newman, for many years 
with Sapt at Shanghai, is in charge of a large cotton 
concern here. Charles Ho, for many years a share- 
broker at Shanghai, is living here in retirement 
and gaining weight. Dr. and Mrs. A. Renner also 
are domiciled near Los Angeles (Corona del Mar); 
he still wears a red carnation buttonhole, plus the 
monocle, and retains his good spirits. Their son 
Gabor Renner, known as good rider and always 
connected with horse racing at Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, works as assistant buyer in a large local hos- 
pital. Dr. and Mrs. A. Grossmann of Shanghai 
are now stationed in Montreal, Canada, where he 
is engaged in the import of steel and machinery. 
The amiable M. Speelman lives in New York; his 
health was not of the best, but glad to say, he is 
improving. The popular Li Ming also resides near 
New York, where he is under the attention of his 
physician; it is pleasing to learn that he also is 
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improving. Eddy Hotung equally is a New York 
resident, who drives his car twice a year across the 
Continent to California; he remains in good health 
and good spirits. Other ex-Shanghai men domicil- 
ed in New York are Percy Kwock and Allan Gock- 
son. Mr. Capler of the Swiss Consulate, Shanghai, 
is now stationed in Los Angeles. Dr. Preuss and 
also Dr. Reiss are practicing as physicians in New 
York, Dr. F. Bilfinger, for some years manager of 
the Aluminium Rolling Mills at Shanghai, is now 
stationed in a similar capacity at Boston. Dr. A. 
Korosi works as nose and throat specialist at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. E. Kelen is attached to his old 
firm, American-Chinese Pulp & Paper Co. at New 
York. Mr. G. Vajda splits his time by attending 
to his firm’s affairs in Tokyo and in USA. 

San Francisco is the home town of numerous 
ex-China hands. There one finds H. O. White and 
family, watching the New York Stock Exchange 
from a distance. Also his former partner, Meyer 
Shibbeth, who, imbued with Wanderlust, is reputed 
to be preparing for a long sea trip round the globe. 
Mr. L. Hudec and family have been living in Berke- 
ley for some years. There Mr. and Mrs. Yavdinsky 
have their home. Other Frisco residents are Mr. 
and Mrs. James Berry (Arts & Crafts, Shanghai), 
Mr. and Mrs. Pappadopulo, Mr. and Mrs, H. 
Aufwerber, Mr. and Mrs. Benavitch, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Behrents, Mr. and Mrs. A. Canetti (the last 
two men with Getz Bros). George Green equally is 
domiciled in San Francisco as chief of the Com- 
mittee for a Free Asia. F. Mysberg lives in Carmel 
by the sea, but visits Europe at short intervals. 
Mr. Cousins, formerly director of the B.A.T. in 
Shanghai, is reported to have died recently in 
Frisco. The same fate befell there Captain and 
Mrs. :Inch, formerly of Avenue Petain, Shanghai. 

Tsuyee Pei is with the large New York in- 
Surance concern Starr as foreign exchange man. 
In the same firm works John Ahlers, formerly with 
the Shanghai Evening Post. Dr. Oliver Lockhart 
holds an important post with the Export-Import 
Bank, Washington, D.C. Hans Luft, and also Dr. 
Sandreuter, are with Bunge Co. in Buenos Aires. 
Dr. Karl Elster is in Sao Paolo, Brazil. Paul 
Komor and wife have a nice home in Santa Cruz, 
California. 

Mr. R. Buttrik, years ago U.S. Consul in 
Shanghai and Peking, is now Consul General in 
Montreal, Canada. At the same Consulate func- 
tions Mrs. Engdahl, until 1949 Vice-Consul at 
Shanghai. Here in Los Angeles reside in retire- 
ment Mr. and Mrs. W. E. (Scotty) Souter. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 
IX. THE GREAT HAN EMPIRE 


As noted in the preceding chapter, the concrete 
and historical evidence about China becomes much 
clearer and more plentiful, as we go from the 
earliest times to the Han Dynasty; thereafter the 


treatment may be increasingly historical, and not 
merely inferential (though the inferential analysis 
still remains important). Some evidence has been 
offered in the foregoing of the great degree to 
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which the original Chinese civilisation developed 
by a process of accretion, in a highly eclectic 
manner. In an extremely fluid and changeful 
process, all sorts of components and methods were 
adopted, mingled, varied, and fused, from a great 
mixture of races, political, social and philosophical 
or religious ideas, systems of administration, pro- 
duction, etc, all in a constant state of flux. 


Externally, the very size and shape of the 
country, the society and the economy, changed re- 
peatedly and constantly, with varying ‘‘frontiers”’ 
(political, social, economic, and culture) against 
the surrounding ‘‘barbarian” elements, unassimi- 
lated or partly-assimilated, under each heading. 
Internally, the structure of the unit (under each 
of the same headings) was equally variable, simi- 
larly representing at each time a different equili- 
brium between a variety of forces or components. 
‘‘The Middle Kingdom” was in those ages a rela- 
tive, not an absolute, conception of centrality. A 
wide view was taken of the world as ‘‘Everything 
under Heaven’, comprising a wondrous diversity 
of persons and trends; the ‘‘middle” state was 
at any time the area which was temporarily in 
balance between the more extreme forces. The 
conception was not fixed in terms of any geogra- 
phical limits, or of any sacrosanct way of life, 
or outlook; it did not assume any permanent 
self-containedness, social, cultural or economic. 


In the progressive unification of the country 
under the Chou, Ch’in and Han, political and 
cultural ‘‘metropolitanism” was increasingly the 
form, with increasing stress on _ political and 
economic centralisation. From the Han time on- 
wards a more set and accepted pattern, and tradi- 
tional or conventional norms, appeared per- 
manently to prevail; they defined a more unvary- 
ing pattern, in which China seems more or less 


‘““statically” to have continued until comparatively 
recent times. 


This would seem to be only partly or rela- 
tively true; in most of the succeeding centuries, 
there were manifold innovations and adjustments, 
and (though the successive equilibria became 
broader-based and more lasting) the _ position 
continued usually to be one of a changing balance. 
The picture of inertia or stagnation, the kind of 
dull longevity against which the English poet 
protested with his ‘‘better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay”, is only partly true; or 
it relates to some special period such as the hey- 
day of the Manchu dynasty (say, the later 18th 
and early 19th centuries). 


If a warning is required against this nega- 
tive view expressed by some ‘‘bourgeois’” ob- 
servers, it must be said that the now widespread 
Marxist approach tends somewhat in the same 
direction. How laughable, in face of the extent, 
variety and complexity of Chinese history, is the 
view that “all history is the history of class 
struggle’, in the sense that all history is inter- 
pretable (alike, and with finality, by a Marx in 
1848, a Lenin in 1918, a Stalin in 1938 and a Mao 
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in 1948) in terms of a common and basically un- 
changed pattern of class conflicts, in which the 
economic factor is always and everywhere the 
decisive one. As will be seen below, this leads 
essentially to the Marxist analyst having to classify 
a vast period of Chinese history, from as early as 
the lifetime of Confucius to as late as that of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, as the ‘‘Feudal” 
or “Medieval’”’ period. At best, this occasions an 
inert and negative treatment; in some cases the 
effect is rather like that of a guide book to an 
ancient city which would describe the ground on 
which it is built, and the flag on its roof-top, 
briefly remarking of the rest that it was a feudal 
and medieval structure for the oppression of the 
people, but is now the site for a new People’s 
ity. 


There was a great transition, a deep change 
in the nature of the country, from the era of Con- 
tending States (fifth and fourth centuries B.C.) 
to the consolidation of the Han dynasty (from 
about two centuries later). It may be appropriate 
to point the contrast in terms of the personality 
and career of the chief leaders in the process of 
nation-building. Li Ssu, the Unifier of the Ch’in 
period (256-207 B.C.), worked in and through the 
personal ruler of the Ch’in state, advising and 
serving his Prince directly; analogies might be 
drawn with Machiavelli, Richelieu or others’ in 
European history. Hsiang Yu, who rose in revolt 
against Ch’in, was a refugee aristocrat from Ch’u; 
he relied to a considerable extent on the services 
of ‘‘vagrant cavaliers’” on a lower social plane, 
and on enlisting the support of local clans. Liu 
Pang, who was more successful in the same effort, 
overthrowing the Ch’in and becoming the first Han 
Emperor, was of lower social origin, the son of a 
local official. He and his successors used the 
same techniques (cultivating advisers and _pre- 
miers who contributed statecraft, and adventurers 
who gave physical and practical support) but 
leant more heavily on support from the com- 
moners, the traders and other lower classes of the 
time. 


The early Han rulers had to adopt Centralism, 
in imitation of their predecessors, as their legal 
framework and their basis of government. But it 
may be said that, having strongly in mind the 
failure of Ch’in, they established first a mixed 
system combining various antecedents—the ‘‘dis- 
trict” system (‘‘counties” and ‘‘commanderies’’) 
which was also “feudal” (rewarding faithful 
lieutenants with fiefs)—moving later to a fuller 
political unification, appointing competent legal 
and administrative officers of all kinds, but to a 
notable extent from the lower classes. The policy 
of oe early Han was pragmatic rather than prin- 
cipled. 


A struggle between the “new gentry” and the 
‘“‘new feudal .lords” ensued. The class of gentry 
were successful; and a system of their practical 
rule under dynastic patronage was imposed, which 
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has certainly coloured Chinese history ever since. 
With the adoption of Confucianism, from the 
third century B.C., their dominance was fixed in 
the pattern of learned traditionalism, and they 
may be described as the “scholar-gentry” (1). 


Work in the field of Economic History can do 
a great deal to clarify the background and the 
basis of these developments; first of all in iden- 
tifying the internal situation in China at that 
time, the main factors and motives at work, and 
second (probably to a lesser extent) in analysing 
the external relations of Han China, which became 
increasingly important with the spread of that 
luxuriant Empire to the West and South. Fortu- 
nately some very good work is now going forward 
in that field. An excellent and fundamental con- 
tribution from America is the full translation and 
annotation of the economic portions of the Han 
History by Miss Swann of Princeton. Vivid and 
useful as an introductory work, on the corres- 
ponding material, is a recent article by Miss Blue 
in the Harvard Journal (2). 


From this point of view, it is particularly 
important to analyse the evidences concerning the 
institution, in the early Han period, of the village 
administrative and economic system, including such 
key features as the ‘‘Three Elders”, ‘Youthful 
Talents”, “Field Works”, etc. (3). Studies could 
next be developed on the taxation and public 
finance system of the Han. In the _ subsequent 
period, this was perhaps the aspect in which the 
unification policy bore with increasing severity 
on the people’s livelihood, destroying whatever 
popularity or stability may have been gained by 
the earlier social and administrative measures on 
the village level, referred to in the last sen- 
tence (4). An associated heading is that of 
compulsory labour and military service, exactions 
under which worked to the same effect to under- 
mine the social basis of Han China (5). 


The third heading for the attention of the 
economic historians, in respect of this period, 
might be the nature and composition of the 
powerful clans, with reference especially to the 
problems of landownership (6). The development 
of trade and markets, which had _ been pheno- 
menally great since the end of the Warring States 
period, seems to have been a main factor in 
strengthening and enriching the powerful clans 
and local interests. The latter seem increasingly 
to have acquired land, expanded their holdings 
and displaced farmers (or is it truer to. say, 
‘‘absorbed” them?). On the other hand, the great- 
ly increasing needs of the central government 
budget, the various needs of public finance, seem 
to have pressed from above on the locally-powerful 
classes—who evidently passed on this pressure, in 
turn, to the classes under them. 


As in European history, the rise of the nation- 
state is directly associated with the increase in 
the state budget and the consequent conflicts of 
interest. The budgetary needs of the monarchy or 
the state increase as a rule with the general in- 
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crease of wealth and display, the natural increase 
in the scale and needs of administration, and with 
the increasing scale and cost of wars, foreign rela- 
tions and expeditions, defensive or aggressive. In 
Han China, the budget increased for all these 
reasons; sO more and more taxation and labour 
service were required. It seems that the monarchy 
and its metropolitan government used these mea- 


sures in conjunction with a policy of checking or 
suppressing the growth of local powers. 


The last-mentioned struggle would appear also 
to have mainly an economic aspect. Prominent, 
or best-known, in this respect are the reigns of the 
Emperor Wu (141-86 B.C.), and of Wang Mang 
and Kuang Wu (A.D. 9-57) from which we have 
an extensive literature of original and _ derived 
material; for example that dealing with the famous 
debate on the state monopoly in Salt and Iron, 
and many other aspects of the government’s con- 
trol and anti-mercantile policies (7). The last- 
named group of material is the best-known to 
Western students, but in the East useful studies 
have been pursued to a comparable extent on con- 
tingent aspects, other than commerce and govern- 
ment controls, which may be no less important for 
an understanding of the period: namely, the con- 
temporary agrarian problems (8), development of 
commerce and industries (9), development of the 
money economy (10), the family system and the 
particular problem of domestic slavery (11). 


In speaking of local and provincial groupings, 
the term “clan” has advisedly been used above, 
to stress for Western readers that the bonds 
uniting these groups—by inter-marriage, kinship, 
inheritance, friendship, etc.—were closer and more 
personal, but also more institutional, than is readily 
understood from some of the terms more com- 
monly applied, such as ‘‘clique”’ or “faction’’. 


Wang Man, whose reign from A.D. 9-23 as 
“the Socialist Emperor” forms a celebrated break 
and interlude in the long history of the Han, came 
to power by the same methods of social climbing 
and manoeuvering. In power, he is deemed to have 
falsified Confucianism for his political purposes, 
and to have used his numerous and varied “socialis- 
tic’”’ measures, in the field of economic policy, to 
similar ends. His ‘‘nationalisation of the land’”’ 
was applied only against his powerful opponents 
among the labourers; others retained their estates 
and their position. ‘‘Farm credits”, the ‘‘ever- 
normal granary” plan, the ‘‘stabilisation’” plans, 
the “mountains and lakes” regulations (engrossing 
to the state the rights in forests and fisheries 
formerly enjoyed by the people), the debasement 
and manipulation of the currency, all these worked 
against the general interest, swelled the State 
revenues, and finally provoked a genuine peasant 
rising, the famous rebellion of the ‘‘Red Eyebrows’”’. 
His downfall was hastened also by another group 
of economic causes which, in greater or less de- 
gree, played a part in the history of all the reigns 
in the long period under review, before and after 
Wang Mang. Namely, a trend of foreign relations 
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which drained the country’s resources in two ways: 
expensive and unproductive foreign expeditions 
and campaigns alternating with the cultivation of 
a foreign trade which brought in only luxuries for 
the Court and the upper classes paid for by the 
export of valuables, which in their turn were paid 
for by taxing the necessities of the*people (12). 


Liu Hsiu, who rebelled successfully against 
Wang Mang, restored the Later (or Western) Han 
with the support of one of the groups of powerful 
clans, the ‘‘Nanyang” group. Thus the new ruler’s 
position depended, even more than that of his pre- 
decessors in the Early Han, on complete com- 
promise with the clans or cliques. The clans loyal 
in the Restoration movement were of course es- 
pecially favoured, but the existing positions of 
other groups were also recognised. In the later 
Han, the locally powerful clansmen not only in- 
creased their social and economic power in their 
own regions, but more and more entered the bureau- 
cracy, reaching its higher ranks and _ becoming 
members of the central government. The appear- 
ances are that many of the former differences and 
contentions between the various clans abated, they 
joined more and more together, room was found 
in the scholar-administrator ranks for more and 
more of their sons and brothers; thus was formed 
the official class, on a larger scale and in a more 
fully fused condition. This process was accom- 
panied and evidenced by the institution of the 
Civil Service Examination system, and _ the in- 


creasing appreciation and elaboration of Con- 
fucianism. 


The economic interests of the elders in the 
clan-groups, as landowners, bound them to a rather 
localised outlook. They were supporters of law 
and order in their localities, but were glad to leave 
these duties, and the spoils of office, largely to 
their sons, brothers, or nephews, and to others 
recruited from outside their own circles. The 
Monarchy, it may be said, relaxed and abandoned 
the policies on which it had _ previously relied. 
These were, on the one hand, the formal and 
systematic policy of Legalism, which meant the 
Rule of Law and the suppression of any personali- 
sation of politics; and on the other the contrary 
policy of rule by “artifice”, the skilful and highly 
personal exercise of statecraft, largely pragmatic 
and unprincipled. In place of both of these, it 


was able to rely on the large middle-class of 
scholar-officials. 


This system, in its prime, may have been a 
suitable and enlightened one; it surely paid less 
attention to the economic self-interest of its mem- 
bers than to their social standing and _ cultural 
progress. Evidently, however, the system failed 
because it worked badly in the long run. The 
failure seems to have been especially .marked in 
relation to its highest and lowest classes. Poverty 
and discontent, land-hunger and oppression, drove 
the peasantry to cast in their lot with yet another 
series of rebel leaders; fresh local and_  clan- 
groupings arose in the districts; meanwhile, at the 
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top, the eunuch-ridden Court had become de- 
generate and ineffective. 


light on the first two of these factors. 


Economic and historical studies can shed much 
Recent 


work emphasises the development of a new agri- 
cultural zone to the south of the Yellow River, 
which was to become the ‘‘key economic area” on 


which the progress and expansion of the 
period were largely to depend (13). 


next 
This factor 


is naturally stressed by those with mechanistic and 


materialistic interpretations of history. 


China’s 


contemporary contact and communication with the 
Western Regions, Central Asia and India are much 
more important factors, in the eyes of other inter- 


preters. 


This last is, of course, a field of enquiry 


in which European sinologists have a deep and 
long-standing interest; Oriental writers have also 


worked on it, but it may be said that they have 
added little in this direction (14). 


This period is, on the whole, one of the most 


heavily documented in the entire course of Chinese 
history—as the number of footnotes herewith may 
show. Yet there are many blanks and deficiencies, 
and the existing material has by no means been 
fully analysed, nor even fully collated,as yet (15). 


(To be continued ) 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Oil 

In my last report I began the discussion of the huge 
problem “oil’’, a topic which I plan to continue in the columns 
of this journal. More than 500,000 oil wells are being work- 
ed in this country. To show how production has increased 
one cannot do better than cite comparative figures (as sup- 
plied by the American Petroleum Institute) relative to the 
output of crude oil, natural gasolene and benzol. These com- 
modities accounted for 363,928,000 barrels in 1918. But by 
the close of 1950 the production within the United States had 
risen to 2,153,561,000 barrels; besides, about 300 million 
barrels of crude oil and refined products were imported from 
abroad. 

In recent years Canada has started as a large oil pro- 
ducer, principally the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Prospects became so bright that extensive speculation in Cana- 
dian oil stocks set in, causing an unduly large and quick up- 
ward movement in oil shares. In the beginning of 1952 those 
oil stocks had advanced to their highest point; but since then 
they had to give up their gains since January this year. There 
are various reasons for this recession, notably (a) in many 
instances the rise was overdone; (b) the steel shortage, re- 
cently accentuated by the nationwide American strike, pre- 
vents the supply of drilling material; (3) there are rela- 
tively few prospects that crude oil output and sales from 
Canada can be notably augmented from current levels until 
the Trans-Mountain pipeline to Vancouver has been com- 
pleted, an event which is to materialize early in 1954. 


A development which would prove a dynamic lifting 
force, writes “United Business Service” of July 14, for most 
Canadian Oil stocks would be an easing of present restrictions 
on the export of natural gas. Last April the Alberta au- 
thorities awarded the export privilege to merely one of six 
applicants (Westcoast Transmission) and then limited dras- 
tically the natural gas available for export; this marked the 
zenith of the rise for Canadian oil stocks as a group. The 
arguments of the Alberta government were these: after esti- 
mating available natural gas reserves at 6.8 trillion cubic 
feet, it stated that Alberta would need 6.5 trillion. This 
would leave only 300 billion cubic feet for export, a quantity 
insufficient to warrant constructing a pipeline, unless adequate 
reserves were developed in nearby British Columbia. The 
latter district has no such restrictions and Saskatchewan is 


likely to soon abandon its limitations, so that Alberta is likely 
to soon follow suit. 


Even after the recent drop in share values in connection 
with Canadiam oil enterprises quotations appear still too high 
relative to earnings and dividends. Nevertheless the patient 
holder of stocks in the solid companies is likely to be rewarded 
as time goes by. The United Investment Report considers 
British American Oil Co. best for quality, and Canadian 
Atlantic and Pacific Petroleum Co. for speculation. The 
former pays 50 cents dividend per annum. At the beginning 
of this year quotations had reached 26%, but recently the 
stock receded to 22. Canadian Atlantic Oil is an affiliate of 
Pacific Petroleums. Half of the company’s gross acreage is 
in the Peace River area of British Columbia. Pacific Petroleums 
is 10% owned by Sunray Oil Co. (USA); it is a leading holder 
of natural gas reserves in Alberta and British Columbia. 


American Oil Forecast 


Having in my last report recorded American production 
figures for 1950 and 1951, it will be of interest to investigate 


official estimates for 1952 and later years. Particulars are 
gleaned from a lucid report on oil, written by J. Walter Leason 
for the investment firm Shields & Co. 


Forecasts regarding oil production and consumption are, 
of course, dependent on world conditions in oil producing and 
consuming countries. But they are also closely allied with 
domestic business activity, military requirements, avai- 
lability of steel for development of wells, etc. Official U.S. 
sources estimate an increase of about 5% for 1952 when com- 
pared with 1951. And another 342% in 1953 over the pre- 
ceding year. The U.S. Bureau of Mines adheres to a similar 
estimate, but also predicts a decline of about 28% in oil 
exports and an increase of about 7% in domestic demand. 
The Bureau of Mines estimates supply of all oils in 1952 
will be obtained from a 3% increase in crude oil production, a 
6% increase in the output of light oils from natural gas, and 
an 8% increase in total imports. 


Military needs of oil would hardly be lessened by the 
conclusion of a Korean armistice, because American occupa- 
tion forces would have to be kept supplied. The eventual re- 
sumption of Iranian oil supplies also is not as important as 
often prophesied, for many months time would be required 
for the gradual return of full-scale operations. Rapidly ex- 
panding demand in European countries would willingly absorb 
Iranian oil when it will have resumed its old role. 


Huge sums of new capital will be required to implement 
the U.S.A. oil program for 1952 and further on. The cost 
of finding crude oil is getting dearer from year to year, due 
to enhanced labor costs and elevated taxation. Nowadays 
deep drilling (passing depths of 10,000 feet) often has to be 
resorted to; and deep drilling is very costly. 


In order to satisfy the increasing demand, capital invest- 
ment for 1952 is estimated by the “Oil and Gas Journal” at 
$3,900,000,000 for all divisions of the petroleum industry in the 
United States. This is expected to be spent approximately in 
the following manner: 


Industry Division Millions of Dollars 
660 
Marketing and other expenses 240 

Total U.S. Oil Industry .................... 3,900 


The projected 1925 expenditure is $900,000,000, or 30%, 
greater than the estimate for 1951. Since the end of 
world war II, inclusive of 1952, the oil industry’s capital 
expenditure approximates $19,000,000,000. 


The latest oil news (July 21) says that Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. is planning what may be the largest money-raising 
operation in history. In September the concern plans to 
offer its shareholders the right to buy 3,180,188 common 
shares. So far the issue price has not been determined, but 
even if it should be under current quotations of 38, the issue 
would yield more than 100 million dollars. This would be the 
first time Socony has raised any equity of capital since it was 
organized by merger of the two companies in 1931. The 
money seemingly would be used in Socony’s major exploratory 
and development operations to build up oil reserves and to 
lay new pipelines, besides extending refining capacity. 
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” NATIONALISM IN INDONESIA AND MALAYA 
' Japanese Policy in Indonesia and Malaya during the War 


By Yoichi Itagaki 


The post-war nationalist movements of Indonesia and 
Malaya have made a remarkable development. There can be 
little doubt that this development has a close relation with 
pre-war circumstances, especially with Japanese policy carried 
out during the War. Therefore, I would like to offer some 
materials which demonstrate the nature and process of Japa- 
nese policy to those students who have a keen interest in the 
nationalistic developments of those countries. 

Several months after the occupation of Malaya and Indo- 
nesia, Japanese policy followed the lines of British and 
Dutch pre-war colonial policies and made the most of the 
machinery of administration and personnel of the former 
regime to avoid any sudden adverse influence upon people. 
This orientation of Japanese policy which favoured the old- 
established ruling class disappointed progressive youthful 
leaders who fervently desired drastic renovation. In Indo- 
nesia, twelve incidents occurred in Sumatra and one in Java 
by the end of 1942. But the above policy was unavoidable 
as the Japanese Military Administration lacked preparation 
and administrative officials. Thus, at the early stage of 
military administration, stress was laid on the native rulers 
in Indonesia and Malaya who were the object of indirect 
rule before the war. In the course of time, however, Japan 
began to modify her policy and encouraged the development 
of nationalist movements in Java and Sumatra, but in Malaya 
there was no marked development in the direction of na- 
tionalism. 


Indonesia 
1. Policy for Native Rulers and Chiefs. 

A similar policy to the Dutch regime was adopted for 
the “Vorstenlanden” which were recognized as self-governing 
under the Dutch. Titles for Soesoehoenan of Solo of Djokja- 
karta, Pangerans of Mangkoenegoro and Pakaram, and Soeltan 


- 


Investment Items 


For the past 3 years paper factories have done extremely 
well and are continuing in this direction. One of the largest 
American concerns, Crown Zellerbach Corporation of San Fran- 
cisco, reports higher sales and increased earnings—before 
taxes. Its net consolidated income for the year ended April 
30 was $23,923,919, or $7.75 per share, against $25,323,650, 
or $8.21 a share, for the preceding year. Sales hit a new 
high at $245,998,220, compared with $225,768,803 for last 
term. However, taxation increased 19% to a new high of 
$36,351,042, thus bringing net results down. Production of 
paper, board and pulp totaled 953,619 tons, an increase of 
5% over the previous year. 

The giant Du Pont concern reports that sales for the 
half-year ended June 30 aggregated $759,300,000 compared 
with $770,000,000 for the first 6 months of 1951. Earnings 
applicable to the common shares amounted to $2.12 for the 
first semester of 1952. These earnings consist of $1.31 from 
operating activities and 81 cents from dividends derived 
from General Motors Corporation, whose largest shareholder 
(21%) is Du Pont. A year ago earnings from the common 
stock were $2.50; of this sum $1.68 came from regular busi- 
ness operations, and 82 cents from General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Ligget & Myers Tobacco Co. reports a net income of 
$9,087,000 for the first half of 1952 ($2.14 a share), com- 
pared with $10,972,000 ($2.62 per share) a year ago. 


of Tjeribon were officially confirmed and restored as well as 
Soeltans and Tengkoes for Sumatra. With regard to “Re- 
gents” (Territorial Chiefs), they were also recognized as 
“half-Ambtenaren en half-Volkshoofden”’ of Regentschappen 
in the Dutch regime. There was no new policy but the 
traditional policy as regards native rulers and chiefs con- 
tinued. 

2. Religious Policy. 


In Malaya, religious policy was carried out in close con- 
nection with native rulers or Sultans as heads of the Moham- 
medan religion. In Indonesia, the state of affairs was dif- 
ferent, because of the high development of religious move- 
ments. The Japanese religious policy at first aimed at the 
unification of influential religious bodies such as the “Nah- 
datoer Oelama’”’’ (Djoembang near Soerabaja), “Mohamma- 
dijah” (Djokjakarta) and religious political parties such as 
“Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia’ (P. S. I. I.) ete. into 
one central body “MIAI” (Madjelis Islam Alla’ Indonesia). 
Through this central body, necessary measures were taken 
for the advancement of the religious and civil life of the 
Mohammedan people. Later on, this central MIAI was even 
more concentrated into the “MASJOEMI” (Madjelis Sjarekat 
Oemat Moeslimin Indonesia). In 1945, the MASJOEMI was 
reorganized as a Religious Department of the “JAVA- 
HOKOKAI” of which an explanation will be given in con- 
nection with the nationalist movement. After this reorgani- 
zation, the political influence of the young religious nationalist 
leaders became predominant. 

Apart from the policy of centralization of _ religious 
bodies, Japan attempted to make the most of a large number 
of locally influential aged religious leaders, called “Oelama” 
or ‘Kiai.” These sometimes played an important role in 
local revolts, instigating the fanatic uprisings through the 
revolutionary idea of the advent of a “Ratoe Adil’ or 
“Mahdi’ who would relieve Mohammedans of the domination 
of heretics. During the Japanese regime there were 
several incidents of this kind, e.g. the “Tasikmalaja incident,” 
the “Indramajoe incident” in Java and the “‘Bajoe incident’ 
in Atjeh, Sumatra. 

38. Political Organization. 


From the occupation of Java and Sumatra, the Japanese 
Military Administration prohibited any political parties or 
associations and suppressed all native political activities; 
This policy was changed in December 1943, when a Gentral 
Council (CHUO-SANGIIN), entirely composed of Indonegians, 
was formed. This increased the political power under. the 
leadership of Ir. Soekarno remarkably. Indonesian civil offi- 
cials, two Residents of State, one Mayor, two Directors of 
Religious Department and Welfare Department and several 
advisors for Military Administration were appointed. One 
of the most characteristic administrative organizations was 
the creation of the “Office for the People’s Affairs’ (JUMIN- 
JIMUKYOKU) which was divided into several sections of 
Japanese, Indonesians, Chinese, Eurasians, Indians and Arabs, 
and functioned as advisors on questions related to complaints 
of the public in general. In order to prevent racial animo- 
sities and communal discord, the Office for the People’s Affairs 
stressed the duty and responsibility of the people to work 
together for the unity and prosperity of the country. 


4. Development of the Nationalist Movement. 
The Indonesian nationalist movement experienced four 
stages of development during the Japanese occupation. 
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(1) Three “A” Movement 


The first stage was that of the SAN-A-UNDO (Three 
“A” Movement). The Three “A’’ Movement started in March 
1942, after the fall of Java, under the leadership of Japanese 
men of letters attached to the Propaganda Department in 
co-operation with the Indonesian intelligentsia, e.g. Sanoesi 
Paneh, Soekardjo etc. The name of this Three “A’’ move- 
ment originated in the following: Japan is the Light of 
Asia; Japan is the Mother of Asia; Japan is the Leader of 
Asia. The object of this movement was to awake and en- 
courage Indonesians to self-consciousness and responsibility 
as a member country of the Co-prosperity Sphere of Greater 
East Asia. This spiritual movement later became a hot-bed 
of political nationalist movements. e Three “A” Move- 
ment may be considered the first stage of the nationalist 
movement. 


(2) The POETERA Movement 


The Three “A’’ Movement developed into the Poetera 
(Poesat Tenaga Ra’jat) movement whose significance was 
announced in December 1942 and started to work at the 
beginning of March 1943 on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the fall of Java. The leaders of this movement 
were prominent nationalists, Ir. Soekarno and Dr. Mohamed 
Hatta. Indonesian leaders took the initiative in this move- 
ment in contrast to the Three “A’’ movement in which the 
Japanese took the lead. This movement promoted the poli- 
tical consciousness of Indonesians throughout Java. 


(3) The JAVA-HOKOKAI Movement 


The Poetera Movement again in March 1944 developed 
into the JAVA-HOKOKAITI (Public Duty Association of Java) 
Movement which continued until the surrender of the Japanese 
Army. With the establishment of a Central Council entirely 
composed of Indonesian political leaders in December 1943, 
the character of the confused Poetera movement changed 
into a Central Council focussing national movement. Thus 
the long-cherished Indonesian nationalism reached to the 
highest tide of development. 


(4) The Independence Program 


The time-table of the Independence of the Indonesian 
State was as follows: 


(a) In November 1943, Ir. Soekarno, Dr. Hatta and Ki 
Bagoes Hadikoesoemo visited Tokyo to pay their respects to 
H. M. the Emperor HIROHITO. 


(b) On September 7, 1944, a promise of the future 


independence of Indonesia was made by P. M. General KOISO 
in Tokyo. 


(c) On May 2 and 3, 1945, the First Conference of the 
Secretary-Generals of the Military Administrations of Java, 
Sumatra and Malaya was held under the auspices of the 
Singapore H. Q. 7th Regional Army. Agenda: 1) Policy 
of Focussing the Mind of the People. 2) Indonesian Inde- 
pendence Problems. 


(d) At the end of May, a Research Committee for the 
Preparation of Indonesian Independence was formed by Pan- 
Indonesian political leaders in Djakarta (which became the 
“National Committee” with the declaration of Independence 
on August 17, 1945). 


(e) On July 17, the final decision was made in Tokyo 
to grant quick independence to Indonesia. 

(f) On July 29, the Second Conference of the Secretary- 
Generals of the Military Administrations of Java, Sumatra, 
Malaya, Celebes (Navy area), and Saigon (staff officers of 
Field Marshall TERAUCHI) was held under the auspices 
of the Singapore H. Q. 7th Regional Army. Agenda: Quick 
Independence for Indonesia. 

(zg) On August 8, official recognition of the speedy in- 
dependence of Indonesia was announced by F. M. TERAUCHI 
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at Saigon. On that occasion, Ir. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta 
were invited to receive the document. The realization of 
the independent Indonesian State was to take place on 
August 18 by a Declaration of Independence at the initiative 
of the Indonesian leader, Ir. Soekarno. 


The unexpected surrender of the: Japanese Forces on 
August 15, hastened the schedule and Ir. Soekarno made 
the Declaration of Independence on August 17, assuming 
the position of President of the Indonesian Republic. _ 


Malaya 
1. Policy for Sultans. 


In Malaya, the policy for Sultans was most important 
resulting from historical circumstances. However, the policy 
was not always carried out with consistency. The Sultans 
were deprived of political power as rulers of States through 
the suspension of State Councils. They were dissatisfied 
with this treatment by the Japanese Military Administration, 
although they officially continued to hold their titles, received 
almost the same personal allowances and political pensions 
as before the war, and were acknowledged as Heads of Reli- 
gion on January 20, 1943. 


2. Religious Policy. 


Policy as regards these Sultans was dictated by religious 
considerations. To enhance the religious position of Sultans, 
Religious Councils were reestablished in each State in 1944. 
The management of Religious Councils was entirely entrusted 
to their initiative and responsibility and fairly large sums 
were granted for this purpose by the Local Governments. 
The date of the reestablishment of Religious Councils was 
as follows: 


(1) August 12, 1944, Majlis Mashuarat Orang Besar-Besar 
dan Ulama, Perak (Chairman: Raja Muda Perak) 


(2) September 21, 1944, Majlis Mashuarat Ugama Islam, 
Johore (Chairman: Yang Dipertua Jawatan Igama Johore) 


(3) September 23, 1944, Majlis Mashuarat Ugama Islam, 
Negri Sembilan (Chairman: Yang Dipertuan Besar) 


(4) September 24, 1944, Majlis Mashuarat Ugama dan 
Adat-Istiadat Melayu, Selangor (Chairman: Sheikul Islam 
Stia Diraja, Selangor) 


(5) October 7, 1944, Majlis Ugama Islam, Pahang (Chair- 
man: Tengku Besar) 


(6) In October, a Komiti Penasihat Kadzi Besar Singa- 
pore (The Chief Kadzi’s Consultative Committee), Persekutuan 
Majlis Kadzi-Kadzi Malacca and a Religious Council of Penang 
were established, and the Chief Kadzi or Mufti became 
chairman of the various Religious Councils. 


Religious Councils were divided into four sub-committees. 
(1) Jawatan Kuasa Undang-Undang Ugama Islam; (2) 
Jawatan Kuasa Ulang Bichara Mahkamah Shariyah; (3) 
Jawatan Kuasa Pelajaran Ugama; (4) Jawatan Kuasa 
Mentadbirkan Khairat. Thus, religious administration re- 
garding the Determination of Mohammedan Law, Moham- 
medan Religious Court, Religious Education and Religious 
Charity were greatly improved. On December 13, 14, 15, 
a Malayan Conference of Religious Councils (Majlis Agong 
Ugama Islam Malaya) was held in Kuala Kangsar to discuss 
common matters of the Mohammedan religion. 


3. Political Organization. 


Instead of the pre-war State Council, an Advisory Coun- 
cil of State (SHU-SANJIKAI) was established in each State 
in December 1943, and Sultans were appointed as_ vice- 
presidents and advisors (Perak only) while the Japanese 
Residents were presidents. The character of this Council 
was literally advisory, neither legislative nor executive. The 
Council was composed of the representatives of all com- 
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munities, Malays, Chinese, Indians and Eurasians in approxi- 
mate proportion to the population except in Perak. 


Malays Chinese Indians Eurasians Arabs Total 
Singapore .......... 4 6 3 1 1 15 
5 2 1 — 15 
8 3 2 13 
Negri Sembilan 5 3 2 — — 13 
I 5 6 4 — — 15 
vee 15 4 2 _- 21 
6 3 1 — 10 
a Saas 58* 37 19 2 1 117 


* includes five Sultans. 


Note: Four States of Northern Part of Malaya had been ceded to 
Thailand since October 1943. 


Through this formation of Advisory Councils, the poli- 
tical status of the Chinese was improved compared with pre- 
war time. These advisory organs, however, were not fully 
utilized by the Military Administration. The people’s parti- 
cipation in politics remained nominal. 


4. Policy for Communities. 


Malaya is a typical plural society. In consideration of 
this, a plural policy adapted to each community was carried 
out. For this purpose, communal bodies were formed such 
as the Malay Welfare Association, Overseas Chinese 
Association, Indian Independence League, Eurasian Welfare 
Association and Arab Welfare Association. These associa- 
tions had two functions, to act as representatives for each 
community and as advisors and collaborators to the Military 
Administration. Plainly speaking, however, these associa- 
tions did not properly fulfil their functions but showed only 
a passive attitude towards the authorities. In order to en- 
courage and promote the spontaneous activities of communl- 
ties, another step was devised by the Military Administration. 


5. The Formation of “EPPOSHO.” 


The Epposho was formed on June 4, 1944 in Penang 
as a first experiment at the initiative of Colonel H. Hamada, 
Secretary General of the Malayan Military Administration 
at that time. The original object of the formation of the 
Epposho was to create voluntary enthusiasm among the 
Chinese through an understanding of the mind of people 
by listening to their complaints and grievances caused by 
pressure of the Military Administration. The activities of 
the Epposho were led by two Japanese young civil officers 
and thirteen young and intelligent Chinese who were ready 
to submit frank and constructive criticism to the Military 
Administration. The Epposho became a driving power of 
Chinese economic activities and contributed to the attain- 
ment of a self-sufficient economy and the improvement of 
the economic welfare:of people by efforts in importing rice 
from Thailand. In view of the successful experiment of Ep- 
posho in Penang, the same were used in Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore, but these did not produce the desired result 
owing to the sudden transfer of Colonel Hamada in October 
1944. 


6. The Significance of “HODOSHO” 


As a direct result of the above-mentioned First Singa- 
pore Conference, which was held on the 2nd May 1945, by 
the Secretary-Generals of the Military Administrations of 
Java, Sumatra and Malaya, the Hodosho came into existence 
as the most suitable measure for the understanding of the 
people in Malaya. The main fault of the Military Adminis- 
tration up to this time was the lack of a firm and consistent 
policy in respect to this understanding. In consideration of 
this, the Military Administration went forward a new road. 


As a result of the success of the Epposho, the Hodosho 
followed a similar organization. The Epposho, as mentioned 
above, was set up only for Chinese, but the Hodosho was 
for all communities, ie. Malays, Chinese, Indians and Eura- 
sians. It was of three or four sections, each section being 
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composed of one Japanese civil officer and ten members of 
young and middle-aged intelligent people of each community. 
The duty of the members of the Hodosho was, first of all, 
to consider themselves the servants of the public by sacrificing 
personal ambitions and selfish interests for the benefit of 
public welfare and general advancement of Malaya. Through 
the activities of the Hodosho, the Military Administration 
expected and welcomed constructive criticism and the spon- 
taneous co-operation of the people. 

The meaning of the Hodosho is literally ‘“Help-and- 
Guide-People” Office. On June 13, 1945 the Penang Hodosho 
was first opened and at the same time the already existing 
Epposho became the Chinese section of it. On July 3, the 
Central Hodosho at Taiping and the Perak Hodosho at Ipoh 
were opened simultaneously. By the end of July the work 
of establishing Hodosho in each State was finished. 

Another important aim of the Hodosho was to foster 
and promote the spirit of mutual understanding and co- 
aperation of all communities, and to eliminate antagonistic 
feelings and racial prejudices through collaboration in the 
Hodosho. The mission of the Hodosho was to create social 
unity in Malaya by the people’s awakening to common social 
responsibility and common consciousness of their own home- 
land. However, it was too late to materialize these ideals 
of the Hodosho. 

7. The KRIS Movement. 

The name KRIS was derived from the Malay initials, 
KEKUATAN RA’YAT ISTIMEWA (All-out Effort of the 
People). The plans of the Kris Movement were a direct 
product of the Singapore Second Conference of Secretary- 
Generals of the Military Administrations of Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes and Malaya on July 29, 1945. As has been previously 
mentioned, the problem of Independence of the Indonesian 
State was the subject of discussion at this Conference. For 
Malaya, too, certain measures were taken in order to exploit 
in the right way the unavoidable political influence of Indo- 
nesian independence upon the people in Malaya, in view of 
the fact that Malays highly rejoiced when Malaya and 
Sumatra were treated as a unit of Military Administration 
immediately after the Japanese occupation. Furthermore, on 
the occasion of the promise of future independence for Indo- 
nesia made by P. M. KOISO on September 7, 1944, the 
Malays of Singapore attempted a congratulatory mass-meeting 
and a formation of an Indonesian Society, which, however, 
was not permitted by the Japanese Authorities. 

A much more important fact was that the Malays were 
extremely discouraged at the Japanese Military Administra- 
tion owing to the increasing difficulties of living conditions 
and the hopeless condition of the minority population ceded 
to Thailand in October 1943. Therefore, in view of the in- 
dependence of Indonesia, there was an urgent need to en- 
courage the Malays, recognizing their long-cherished ideal 
of “Indonesia Raya.” It is needless to mention that Malays 
have language, religion, customs, history and culture common 
with Indonesians, to say nothing of race. 

The aim of the Kris Movement was to make Malays con- 
Scious as a part of the glorious Indonesian people and to 
inspire their political self-consciousness. Of course, the idea 
of “Indonesia Raya” could not be realized at once, but step 
by step. The Kris Movement, if misled, would arouse mis- 
understandings and suspicions of other races, obstructing the 
social unity and advancement of Malaya. Consequently, the 
plans of the Kris Movement were to be carried out in close 
connection with the general activity of the Hodosho. 

The plans of the Kris Movement were officially fixed on 
August 10, by the Malayan Military Administration, but pre- 
parations had already started since June under the leadership 
of Ibrahim bin Jaacob who was president of the K. M. M. 
(Kesatuan Melayu Muda) before the war and Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Malay Volunteer Force under the Japanese 
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regime. On August 12, Ibrahim met by chance Ir. Soekarno 
and Dr. Hatta flying from Saigon to Djakarta at the Taiping 
_aérodrome and was encouraged by them. Ibrahim was on his 
way to attend the organizing meeting of the Kris Society to 
be held on August 17 and 18 at Kuala-Lumpur. The meeting 
was informally held in the evening of the 17th with the 
presence of about twenty representatives of young Malays 
gathered from all States and Settlements. Ibrahim himself 
did not attend the meeting and left Kuala Lumpur for Singa- 
pore at midnight of the 14th in order to discharge his duty 
of disbanding the Malay Volunteer Force. After all, the 
plans of the Kris Movement broke down owing to the sudden 
surrender of the Japanese Army. 

Conclusion 

Generally speaking, Japanese policies for Indonesia and 
Malaya were not at the beginning sympathetic towards na- 
tionalist movements. Policies were planned and carried out 
merely from the strategic point of view. Consequently, Japan 
took action in the direction of encouraging nationalist move- 
ments only when the tide of war turned for the worse, with 
a view to making the people co-operate with the Japanese 
Army against possible landing operations of the Allied Forces. 
Whatever intentions Japan might have had, as a matter of 
fact, Japan had to advance the nationalist movements. It 
cannot be denied that this resulted in the post-war develop- 
ment of nationalism in Indonesia and Malaya. 

As regards Indonesia, the fact that almost all necessary 
measures, including a new Constitution had been prepared 
for the independence of the Indonesian State, paved the way 
for a smooth start of the new government immediately after 
the declaration of independence. | 

In Malaya, too, the Kris Movement stimulated the na- 
tional consciousness amongst the Malay youth. Nationalist 
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leaders who participated in the organizing meeting at Kuala- 
Lumpur ‘expressed frankly .and enthusiastically their own 
constructive views on the political future of Malaya. Some 
of these Malay leaders formed the Malay Nationalist Party 
(MNP) at Ipoh in October 1945. Dr. Burhanuddin and Ishak 
bin Haji Mohamed who were prominent leaders of the MNP 
were original leading members of the Kris Society. But he 
parted from the MNP group on the ground that he could not 
sympathize with the ideals of “Indonesia Raya” of the MNP. He 
separately organized the United Malay National Organization 
(UMNO) in March 1946 and led conservative Malays in the 
resistance against the Malayan Union Plan sponsored by the 
British Government. UMNO at last attained its aim by 
creating Federation of Malaya instead of a Malayan Union 
in February 1948. But there can be little doubt that its rather 
conservative orientation nullified the democratic and progres- 
sive course of the broadly based national movement in Malaya. 
Malay nationalism led by UMNO turned into Malay racialism. 


At present, the most important question for Malaya is 
how to create “a common social will’ which will be the basis 
of national unity in a plural society. The merely political 
measure of the institution of Malayan common citizenship will 
not be sufficient. A rapid improvement of economic conditions 
of Malays parallel with the advancement of the political 
status of Chinese should be achieved so as to eliminate racial 
and communal antagonistic feelings. On this point, the task 
confronting the Communities Liaison Committee set up in 
December 1948 is very important. It will, however, fail to 
realize the anticipated result, unless its bureaucratic member- 


ship is democratically reorganized and supported by a broadly 


based national movement. At any rate, there is no doubt 
that the present communist revolt constitutes a fatal im- 
pediment to the sound development of nationalism in Malaya. 


BRITAIN’S TRADE FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1992 


Final figures just published by the United Kingdom Board 
of Trade show that the excess of imports (c.i.f.) over exports 
and re-exports (f.o-b.) for the first half of 1952 amounted 
to £470 million, £186 million less than the figure for the 
second half of 1951 (£656 million) and £82 million less than 
that for the first half of 1951 (£552 million). 


The chief factor leading to this improvement, compared 
with the previous half-year, was an eight per cent decrease 
in imports, from £2,058 million to £1,902 million. This in- 
cluded a significant reduction, estimated at about 14 per cent, 
in imports from the non-sterling area. Compared with the 
first half of last year, the value of imports increased by £45 
million, mainly because prices have been higher on the 
average than in the early months of last year. 


- Total value of United Kingdom exports in the first 
half of 1952 (£1,347 million) showed almost no change 
from the value in the second half of 1951 (£1,340 million) 
but this included a reduction of 13 per cent in the value of 
exports between the first and the second quarters. Un- 
doubtedly the restrictions placed on imports by a number of 
Commonwealth countries played a large part in the re- 
duction, though the occurrence of both the Easter and 
Whitsun holidays in the second quarter meant that a drop 
of about five per cent might have been expected. The daily 
rate of exports was fairly steady from January to April but 
between April and May it fell by eight per cent and between 
May and June by a further four per cent. Compared with 
the second half of last year, price movements are ‘known to 
have played only a minor part in the changes in total exports. 


While volume index numbers are not yet available, it is 
probable that the volume of exports in this half-year was 
slightly less than in the second half of 1951. 


Re-exports in the first half-year, at £85.3 million, were 
£22.6 million more than in the previous half-year. This large 
increase occurred in the first quarter when there were special 
shipments of rubber and tin. 


The higher rate of métal exports in the first quarter 
continued into the second quarter, exports in the first six 
months being £27 million (24 per cent) more than in the 
second half of last year. Iron and steel exports, at £48.5 
million, were slightly higher than in the first quarter, although 
the weight of shipments declined from 645,000 tons to 627,000 
tons. Non-ferrous metal exports, £20.8 million, were below 
the first quarter figure of £22.5 million despite an increase in 
exports of tin blocks, ingots, etc. from £2.8 million to £4.5 
million. 

Exports to North America in June were provisionally 
£21.1 million, giving a provisional total of £66.3 million for 
the second quarter. This is substantially higher than the 
first quarter’s total of £59.9 million but is just below the 
average of £66.6 million for the second half of 1951. Ex- 
ports to the United States during the quarter were £36.1 mil- 
lion, £1.4 million more than in the first quarter and six per 
cent above the 1951 average. Among the items which ac- 
counted for the increase were textiles and tin. In the vehicles 
group the number of new cars shipped to the United States 


- more than doubled, from 4,286 valued at £1.8 million in the 


first quarter to 8,937 at £3.6 million in the second, 
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A few months ago an expert on tex- 
tile handicrafts was sent to Burma by 
the United Nations to report on local 
silk weaving and to make a critical ap- 
praisal of production and marketing 
methods. In his report he observes 
that Burma’s weaving equipment is 
good, but that there are considerable 
deficiencies in the purchasing and sup- 
ply of raw materials and dyes, and in 
the marketing of the ffinished silk. 
Generally, he found a mood of depres- 
Sion in a once thriving industry due 
to an unstable and insecure market 
position. 


A series of detailed proposals are 
being put forward by the expert in 
an attempt to improve Burma’s silk in- 
dustry. Among his recommendations 
are the revival of the local production 
of raw silk, the setting up of a co- 
operative purchasing organization for 
silk weavers similar to the one _ in 
existence for Burmese cotton weavers 
({(Induseo), the fixing of percentage 
formulas for dyes which should be fast 
against light and washing. He also 
suggests that a cottage industries 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0 per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 3lst December 
1952 at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per 
Dollar. 

This Dividend will be payable on 
or after Monday, 11th August at 
the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 25th July to Satur- 
day, 9th August, 1952 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 
tered. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 


A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 


HONG KONG, 8th JULY, 1952. 


BURMESE SILK INDUSTRY 


bureau of standards be set up to check 
dyes, weights, widths and flaws in the 
finished products put on sale. Inferior 
silks likely to damage the reputation of 
the whole industry would thus be easily 
detected and their export prevented. 
Other recommendations are the setting 
up of a show room and retail shop in 
Rangoon near the hotels and the best 
shops in town, and the stocking of raw 
materials in the present Central and 
Marketing Depot of Cottage Industries. 


As soon as possible a collection of the 
most beautiful and practical Burmese 
silks should be made for exhibition in 
foreign countries. For this punpose 
twenty to thirty yards of material 
should be prepared in bolts and dyed 
with fast dyes according to pre-arranged 
formulas so that the materials can be 
easily reproduced if larger quantities 
are ordered. In the view of the ex- 
pert a minimum of thirty designs and 
types of weaves would be required to 
make the display attractive and interest- 
ing. 


The expert found that some 15,000 
persons were employed in the silk in- 
dustry and down the country. Most of 
these, some 10,000 live in Mandalay 
(Amarapura), the other in the Inle Lake 
district (3,000), Akyab, Shwedaung, 
Tavoy and Mergui. 


At present no raw silk is produced 
in Burma, as all production came to 
an end during the last war. The mul- 
berry plantations have either been 
destroyed or swallowed up by jungle. 
Burma used to import most of her silk 
overland from China, but this trade has 
stopped and now only Japanese silk is 
imported. The import tax of 50% will 
considerably raise the cost of silk pro- 
duction and may seriously endanger the 
industry. 


In a typical weaving establishment 
some 100 people were employed. The 
proprietor lived in a house on the pro- 
perty; a large shed housed fifty hand- 
looms manned by young men who were 
paid by the piece at 1 rupee per yard. 
The shed also contained very efficient 
power-driven throwing or twisting ma- 
chinery, operating by young women. The 
silks woven in that establishment con- 
sisted of a warp of six 50/60 denier 
Japanese silk threads twisted together 
and a woof of ten 50/60 denier threads 
also twisted. The output per day was 
200 yards or 100 longyis (a two-yard 
long garment worn by the Burmese). 


The Burmese people, unlike many 
Asians, have preserved the habit of 
wearing their national dress in day 
to day use making their streets a riot 
of colour. Many of the longyis worn 
by men and women are locally manu- 
factured. 


An export market could be developed, 


both in America and Europe, to bring 


much needed foreign exchange into the 
country and to take care of the pro- 


Ssul'plus. 
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TAIWAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


For the half-year ending June 30, 
1952, Taiwan’s foreign trade showed a 
total value of US$128,312,716.10, ac- 
cording to figures issued by the Bank 
of Taiwan. Export foreign exchange 
clearances amounted to $69,383,251.06 
and import clearances to $58,929,465.04, 
an export surplus of $10,453,- 


Trade with the Sterling Area and 
Japan showed an export surplus, ‘but 
that with Hongkong and the US showed 
an excess of imports: 


Japan—Total trade US$58,768,025.62; 
export foreign exchange clearances 
$37,069,138.67, import clearances $21,- 
698,886.95, export surplus $15,370,251.72., 


| Area—Total £9,037,913/3/8; 
exports £7,613,833/6/2, imports £1,- 
424,079/17/6, export surplus £6,189,- 
753/8/8. 


Hongkong—Total 
exports $37,275,245.09, 
913,942.63, import 
697.54. 


U.S.A.—Total US$20,805,283.25; ex- 
ports $6,308,089.93, imports $14,497,-, 
193.32, import surplus $8,198,10%39. 


Taiwan’s Imports January-June 1952 


HK$43,189,187.72; 
imports $105,- 
surplus $68,638,- 


US$ 
Chemical fertilizers .......... 7,720,000 
Ores, metals & metalware .... 5,330,000 
Yellow beans & beans.......... 4,750,000 
Machinery & machine tools 4,110,000 
4,020,000 
Wheat & wheat flour........... 2,920,000 
Cotton piecegoods .............. 2,730,000 
2,410,000 
1,620,000 
Communications supplies ...... 1,500,000 
Paper & paper pulp ............ 1,230,000 
Chinese medicines 1,120,000 
1,100,000 
910,000 
Electric appliances ............. 900,000 
Milk & milk products ........ 800,000 
740,000 
710,000 
620,000 
430,000 
380,000 
5,880,000 


Taiwan’s Exports January-June 1952 


US$ 
1,270,000 
190,000 
770,000 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR JUNE AND FOR THE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1952 


There was a considerable drop in 
Hongkong’s visible trade for June 1952, 
the total value figure of $482.2 million 
being the lowest since April, 1950 and 
a decrease of 37.8% as compared with 
the 1951 monthly average of $775.3 mil- 
lion, but only 8.6% as compared with 
the 1952 monthly average of $527.4 million. 

Imports at $268.2 million declined heavily 
being 33.9% below the 1951 monthly aver- 
age of $405.9 million; while exports at 
$214.0 million as compared with $369.4 
million showed a decrease of 42.1%. 

Imports were $32.6 million less than the 
previous month but increased values as 
compared with the 1951 monthly average 
were recorded for Thailand (plus 108%), 
Burma (plus 35%), Indo-China (plus 
35%), Netherlands (plus 19%) and Japan 
(plus 16%). 

Reductions in value were recorded in 
most territories, the largest being Pakis- 
tan (-98%), Norway (-95%), Czechoslova- 
kia (-90%), Sweden (-82%), Indonesia 
(-79%), Germany (-73%), Denmark 
(-69%), Italy (-61%), Australia (-56%), 
Malaya ’(-55%), Philippines (-54%), Macao 
(-53%), United Kingdom (-50%), U.S.A. 
(-41%), China (-33%), Canada (-30%), 
France (-25%), India (-21%) and Swit- 
zerland (-14%). 

Important commodities which registered 
an increase over the 1952 monthly average 
were :— dairy products; cereal and cereal 
preparations; coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
and manufactures thereof; mineral fuels, 
lubricants and related products; and 
chemicals. 

Exports were $17.5 million less than 
the previous month, but individual in- 
creases on the basis of the 1951 monthly 
average were recorded for Burma (plus 
178%), Thailand (plus 175%), Indonesia 
(plus 105%) and Formosa (plus 40%). 
Countries showing considerably reduced 
values for exports were:— Australia 
(-86% ), United Kingdom (-82%), Pakistan 
(-82%), France (-81%), Netherlands 
(-75%), Italy (-70%), China; (-67%), 
Macao (-66%), U.S.A. (65%), Japan 
(-59%), Malaya (-54%), Germany (-53%), 
Sweden (-43%) India (-37%), Canada 
(-29%), Philippines (-29%) and Indo- 
China (-16%). 

Exports of textile fibre; chemicals; 
dyeing, tanning and colouring materials; 
medicinal and pharmaceutical products; 
non-metallic mineral manufactures ; manu- 
factures of metals; and clothing were 
the principal items showing increases 
over the 1952 monthly average. 


Trade Control 


The number of import and export li- 
ccences issued were :— 


Monthly 
June May Averages 
1952 1952 ~=for 1951 
5,680 5,847 6,035 
ee 11,544 13,186 9,341 


The import pattern was similar to May, 
nearly half the licences (2,165) being 
issued on Japan followed by the United 


Kingdom (970) and Germany (437). Hol- 
land, on which 243 licences were issued, 
displaced the U.S.A. for fourth place. 


The import restrictions imposed in 
April on Japanese cotton and rayon goods 
and the curtailment of exchange facili- 
ties for Other Japanese goods began to 
make themselves felt, the total imports 
from Japan declining from $49,738,322 last 
month to $37,897,469 in June. Exports 


to Japan at $6,590,869 hardly changed and 
the adverse balance in visible trade with 
Japan declined from $43,278,895 to $31,- 
306,600. 

For the eighth successive month, the 
Colony had an adverse visible trade ba- 
lance with China, imports from China 
being $48,476,046 and exports to China 
being $44,434,003, giving an adverse ba- 
lance of $4,042,043. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, JUNE 1952, WITH 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR THE YEAR 
AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR 1951. 


January/ Monthly Monthly 
June June Average Average 
1952 1952 1952 1951 

MERCHANDISE $ $ $ 
United Kingdom .........+.+. 25.784,801 233,900,520 38,983,420 51,588,051 
Africa (British) ............ 2,122,025 15,151,538 2,525,256 2,766,874 
5,159,801 47,756,649 7,959,441 7,323,885 
10,478,410 39,962,232 6,660,372 13,236,177 
wiw's 14,935,362 74,505,701 12,417,617 32,839,096 
ee 34,060 731,314 121,886 241,482 
North Borneo (British) .... 2,225,568 14,777,122 2,462,854 2,490,516 
car 254,900 65,845,523 10,974,270 11,970,801 
British Commonwealth, Other 1,257,438 16,318,925 2,719,821 5,774,381 
18,300,032 126,094,088 21,015,681 31,126,966 
Central America ............ 457 ,000 371,488 61,915 306.410 
South America ...0cccccccces 42,792 5,378,471 896,412 5,077 ,164 
1,114,464 12,365,059 2,060,843 $23,283 
China (excluding Formosa) . 48,476,046 347,059,431 57,843,239 71,924,985 
Formosa «sc 4,885,002 24,797 ,825 4,132,971 5,197,232 
5,714,798 28,769,536 4,794,923 4,230,751 
1,556,024 15,775,392 2,629,232 7,528,081 
37,897,469 236,970,722 39,495,120 32,688,529 
4,099 927 34,884,213 5,814,035 8,632,883 
26,963,953 122,874,100 20,479,017 12,966,445 
10,495,162 42,894,394 7,149,066 . 10,253,802 
Czechoslovakia ............ 112,239 2,798,299 466,383 1,111,840 
419,014 3,760,397 625,733 1,359,187 
7,672,276 23,329,954 3,888,326 10,290,622 
4,780,414 69,184,278 11,530,713 17,856,503 
4,128,715 49 873,231 8,312,205 10,491,238 
12,399,030 53,638,574 8,939,762 10,429,415 
147,865 11,532,827 1,922,138 2,945,062 
9,368,882 56,532,339 9,422,056 10,905,106 
ees 27,000 102,900 17,150 201,228 
African Countries, Other .... 38,950 862,185 143,697 ) 

Asian Countries, Other ...... 1,844,445 9,470,743 ~— 1,578,457 ) 6,794,964 
European Countries, Other .. 222,930 11,949,838 1,991,640 ) 

TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 268,158,957 1,854,831,469 309,138,578 405,859,545. 
TOTAL GOLD AND SPECIE 519,645 5,954,655 994,109 1,810,956 


GRAND TOTAL 


268,688,602 1,860,796,124 


310,132,687 407,670,501 


A 


August 7, 1952 


On June 25 in conformity with similar 
action in the United Kingdom and other 
Colonial territories, certain additions 
were made to the Importation and Ex- 
portation (Prohibition) (Specified Arti- 
cles) Orders 1951. The main effect was 
to add certain strategic items to the 
list (principally engineers’ cutting tools 
such as twist drills, hacksaw blades etc.). 
At the same time, a new and consolidated 
list of items, the export of which is res- 
tricted for supply reasons, was published. 
Owing to increased supplies of polystyrene 
moulding powder being available from 
the United Kingdom and Canada, all 


restrictions on its export to any destina- 
tion were removed. 

With the enactment on June 27 of the 
Importation and Exportation (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance of 1952, the first step 
was taken to consolidate and simplify 
the Colony’s trade legislation. The mul- 
tiplicity of subsidiary legislation made 
under the Importation and Exportation 
Ordinance of 1915 as well as under Emer- 
gency and Defence Regulations has con- 
fused merchants and Governnent depart- 
ments alike for a considerable time and 
it has therefore been decided to clarify 
the legal position by repealing all existing 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, JUNE 1952, WITH 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR THE YEAR_ 
AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR 1951. _ 


January/ Monthly Monthly 
June June Average Average 
1952 1952 1952 1951 

MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 3,294,178 45,177,577 7,529,596 17,883,201 
Alvica (British) 3,373,665 15,471,184 2,578,531 3,606,244 
834,746 8,827 ,929 1,471,322 5,997,808 
- 973,204 8,541,254 1,423,542 1,364,676 
412,741 2,741,384 456,897 660,904 
1,372,256 4,572,711 762,119 2,194,221 
INOW 40,878 2,084,356 347 ,393 667 ,629 
North Borneo (British) .... 1,190,169 8,493,288 1,415,548 1,284,979 
2,810,348 38,815,773 6,469,295 15,537,737 
British Commonwealth, Other 2,082,267 13,064,499 2,177,416 3,154,822 
170,072 1,676,914 279,486 654,644 
4,717,460 85,728,980 14,288,153 13,545,550 
ove 1,104,370 5,458,675 909,779 792,479 
South America ...........+6. 845,189 6,073,861 1,012,310 1,052,610 
China (excluding Formosa) . 44,434,003 166,172,581 27 695,430 133,649,613 
2,379,111 16,650,617 2,775,103 2,836,083 
41,919,046 177,031,744 29,505,291 20,401,723 
6,590,859 46,090,738 7,681,790 16,043,910 
Korea, South ....ccccscssvese 1,457,668 12,015,117 2,002,519 1,781,656 
6,466,823 42,678,150 7,113,027 19,029,443 
nae 4,063,466 19,744,945 3,290,824 5,751,521 
20,539,633 141,091,234 23,515,206 7,480,943 
731,218 2,752,944 458,824 880,215 
(Czechoslovakia — 919 
436,183 7,809,338 1,301,556 2,339,906 
Germany 1,305,090 14,657,282 2,442,880 2,752,264 
444,771 3,439,432 573,239 1,492,738 
1,053,777 15,351,845 2,558,641 4,211,355 
405,367 3,156,776 526,129 495,158 
230,807 1,538,241 256,374 401,777 
SES 367 ,362 1,320,151 220,025 419,638 
African Countries, Other .... 2,387,929 11,925,505 1,987,751 ) 

Asian Countries, Other ...... 692,408 8,796,083 1,466,014 ) 3,443,122 
European Countries, Other .. 192,870 995,337 165,889 ) 

‘TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 214,067,499 1,309,833,864 218,305,644 369,418,976 
“TOTAL GOLD AND SPECIE 762,920 9,680,727 1,613,454 2,294 H86 
GRAND TOTAL 214,830,419 1,319,514,519 219,919,098 371,713,562 
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trade legislation made under the Emer- 
gency and Defence Regulations and re- 
enacting it in a simplified and improved 
form under the Importation and Exporta- 
tion Ordinance. 


Essential Supplies Certificates 


A total of 782 certificates were issued 
durng the month as compared with 854 
issued during the previous month. The 
decrease was due in the main to a re- 
duction in the number of certificates 
issued on the United Kingdom from 451 
in May to 393 in June. Japan, on which 
178 certificates were issued, and the 
U.S.A. with 92 certificates, remained next 
in importance as sources of supply for 
essential materials. 

A further 58 applications for sole agen- 
cies were registered during the month, 
making a grand total of 372. 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference 


There was a substantial increase in the 
number of Certificates of Origin and 
Imperial Preference issued during the 
month, accompanied by a _ considerable 
rise in the value of products exported 
under these certificates. Certificates of 
Origin and Imperial Preference issued 
amounted to 2,561 and 1,330 respectively, 
their combined total of 3,891 representing 
a rise of 203 over that of the previous 
month. 

The value of products exported under 
these certificates totalled $21,723,632, a 
rise of $3,374,405 over the figure for the 
preceding month. 

Principal manufactures which showed 
a rise in export value were cotton yarn 
$1,850,831; knitted ware $696,474; rattan- 
ware $493,296; shirts and garments $357,- 
833 ; tea $359,820; vegetables and preserved 
fruits $339,115. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1952 of 70 cents 
per share, free of tax, has been 
declared payable on and after 17th 
September 1952. 

Applications for Dividend Wai- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Re- 
gistered Office of the Company, 
P. & O. Building, 4th Floor. 

The Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from the 
3rd day of September 1952 to the 
17th day of September 1952, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 

Hong Kong, 
24th July, 1952. 
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... extends to full bed length for restful slumber 


Sleeperette* service gives you twice the usual leg room 


MOST LUXURIOUS WAY TO THE U.S.A.! 


Ir service 


A.—at no extra fare! You board “The 


ident” offers the most de luxe a 
President” at Manila or Tokyo—connecting Clipper* 
Every President flight is in a double-decked 


” Clipper. You enjoy the extra comfort of 


Sleeperette service at no extra charge... or a full- 


berth, only $25 extra. You’re served gourmet 


meals—fine Champagne! It’s all yours when you fly 
“The President”— most luxurious way to the U.S.A. 


*Trade Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine 


world, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576, 37033 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 


For reservations to the U.S.A. or anywhere in the 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liabiliwe 
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Hongkong’s Trade 


For the first five months of 1952, the 
total trade of Hongkong in milk 
cream showed a turnover of 12,446,385 


lbs. valued at $14,445,605; 


imports 


totalled 8,948,546 lbs. at $9,664,784 and 
exports 3,497,839 lbs. at $4,780,821, show- 
ing an import excess of 5,450,707 Ibs. 


at $4,883,963. 


HK’s Trade in Milk & Cream 1952 (Jan-May) 
Imports 
Lbs $ 
Fresh & Sterilized ...... 85,883 90,786 
Evaporated or Condensed 7,658,998 6,880,327 
8,948,546 9,664,784 
Exports 
Fresh & Sterilized ; 20,635 17,870 
Evaporated or Condensed 2,934,793 3,353,054 
3,497,839 4,780,821 


HK’s total trade in milk for 1951 
(Jan-May) was $21,972,961, imports 
being valued at $16,155,990 and exports 
at $5,818,971, showing an import surplus 
of $10,335,019: 


Milk & Cream Imports & Exports 1951 (Jan-May) 


Imports 
$ 
Fresh or Frozen . Lbs. 186,248 141,912 
Evaporated or 
Condensed ~.e+e Cases 247,246 10,311,007 
Dried (Powder) .. - 65,812 5,701,071 
16,153,990 
Exports 
$ 
Evaporated or 
Condensed Cases 82,476 4,014,378 
Dried owder) : 15,379 1,804,493 
5,818,971 


For the whole of 1951 the Colony’s 
trade in milk & cream totalled $44,873,- 
098. Imports amounted to $31,241,503 
(Fresh or Frozen $210,453; Evaporated 
or Condensed $20,606,971; Dried (Pow- 
der) $10,424,079). Exports were valued 
at $13,631,595 (Fresh or Frozen $10,295; 
Evap. or Cond. $8,970,138; Dried (Pow- 
der) $4,651,162). 

In 1952 (Jan-May) nearly 71% of the 
imports, by value, came from the 
Netherlands or 7,552,115 lbs amounting 
to $6,851,728, the major portion or 
5,954,370 lbs consisting of condensed 
milk. Imports from the United King- 
dom were of dried milk, 463,129 lbs 
valued at $1,104,039; while from Aus- 
tralia imports totalled 615,580 lbs valued 
at $943,067, the greater part 464,378 lbs 
being dried milk to the value of 
$814,816. 

Over the same period in 1951, Jan to 
May, the Netherlands and Australia 
between them sent more than 76% of 
the importations of milk into HK, the 
values respectively being $6,651,877 and 
$5,664,651. 

Above 75% of exports of milk from 
HK in 1952 (Jan-May) went to Formosa, 
the quantity being 2,631,548 lbs valued 
at $3,495,012 consisting mainly of con- 
densed milk 2,411,721 lbs. In 1951 (five 
months) the proportion taken by For- 
mosa was 56% valued at $3,321,957. 


in Milk & Cream 


HK’s Imports of Milk & Cream 
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Local Consumption of Milk 
Increased consumption of milk over 


recent years has been noticeable in the 
Colony. To a large extent this is at 
tributable to the growing liking for 
milk among Chinese members of the 
community, who formerly rarely touch- 
ed it. In 1947 the average monthly 
output of fluid milk by HK dairy farms 
was 32,544 gallons; in 1948 this rose 
to 42,987 galls, in 1949 to 63,076 galls 
and by 1950 output had risen to 76,353 
galls, this being the latest official figure 
available. 


In the Colony there are several dairy 
farms supplying milk of a high quality. 
Three or four small ones are situated in 
the New Territories. The most impor- 
tant, however, is the Hongkong Dairy 
Farm which is the only one situated on 
the Island. 


Imports 
January-May 
1952 1951 
Netherlands’ .......... 6,851,728 6,651,877 
1,104,039 1,088 ,066 
943,067 5,664,651 
347,283 1,392,116 
Other Countries 278,623 655,309 
9,664,784 16,153,990 
Exports 
403,419 907,470 
148,713 119,664 
Other Countries 188,581 312,297 
4,780,821 5,818,971 
MILK & 


CREAM IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


January-May 1952 


Fresh & Sterilized: 


USA 


Netherlands 


Evaporated: 


Australia 
Canada 


Denmark 


Netherlands 


Condensed : 
Australia 
Macao 


Netherlands 


Dried: 
UK 


Fresh & 
Formosa 
Indonesia 
Macao 


Evaporated: 


Formosa 
Indonesia 
Japan 


Philippines 


Thailand 


Indochina 


Indonesia 
Japan 


Asian Countries (Other) 


Dried: 


Macao 


een 
“er 


Sterilized : 


Imports 
Total 
Lbs. $ Lbs. PS 
85,883 90,786 
11,513 31,428 
74,370 59,358 
1,675,888 1,361,687 
136,250 112,749 
89,600 74,186 
9,560 10,493 
43 40 
7,680 7,328 
1,432,755 1,155,891 
5,983,110 5,518,640 
14,952 15,502 
13,788 16,225 
5,954,370 5,486,913 
1,203,665 2,693,671 
463,129 1,104,039 
464,378 814,816 
15,000 64,858 
47,376 97,172 
16,042 71,334 
82,276 305,362 
19,564 74,111 
5,280 12,413 
90,620 149,566 
8,948 546 9,664,784 
Exports 
20,635 17,870 
1,440 1,230 
9,600 7,200 
9,595 9,440 
211,182 183,788 
14,670 15,084 
36,100 36,850 
33,333 25,448 
125,054 104,446 
585 520 
1,440 1,440 
2,723,611 3,169,266 
1,000 1,117 
2,411,721 2,833,339 
46,972 52,476 
4,700 4,770 
24,000 27,200 
210,018 217,364 
25,200 33,000 
542,411 1,409,897 
253,716 545,096 
203,717 645,359 
30,169 72,169 
54,809 147,273 
3,497,839 4,780,821 
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MALAYA’S TRADE IN SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


_ The market for condensed milk in 
Malaya is a uliar one in that con- 
sumption is almost entirely confined to 
the Chinese section, which represents 
less than half of the total population 
or 2,886,000 out of a total of 6,482,000 
persons, and accounts for almost eighty 
per cent of the total consumption. The 
Malays themselves do not purchase con- 
densed milk on any scale, mainly be- 
cause modern methods of child feeding 
have made no great progress in the 
Kampong. 


This is probably because condensed 
milk is a relatively expensive item in 
the budget of the average family 
whether it is used as an infant food 
or goes into the daily cup of coffee 
bought in the coffee shop. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising to find that the 


age. This is reflected in the progres- 
sive but gradual increase of imports 
in the post-war period. Malayan im- 
ports which in 1947 stood at 1,214,103 
cases reached a figure of 3,087,667 cases 
in 1951. The present consumption rate 
based on net imports is 1.8 tins per 
head per month. This compares with 
a net import of 1,308,609 cases in 1938 
and a consumption rate of 1.2 tins per 
person per month in that year. 


The rate of condensed milk consump- 
tion in Malaya is high compared to 
neighbouring territories such as India, 
Indonesia and China where the _ per 
capita consumption is almost negligible. 
It might however be claimed that there 
is a considerable undeveloped market 
in Malaya among the Malays themselves, 
but there are two factors militating 
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The average import price of con- 
densed milk in 1938 was $6.18 per case 
of 48 tins, and wholesale selling prices 
varied from $4 to $8 per case according 
to brand. Retail prices for the better 
brands being 20 cents per tin. The 
average import price of condensed milk 
in 1951 was $24.12 per case and whole- 
sale selling prices varied from $25 to 
$31 per case. Retail prices ranged from 
50—60 cents per tin for secondary 
brands to between 60 and 70 cents for 
the quality brands. 


The main sources of supply pre-war 
were United Kingdom, Holland and 
Australia, but in the post-war period 
Australia has taken the lead followed 
by U.S.A., Holland and Denmark. 


The following table shows the main 
sources of supply and the percentage of 
total Malayan imports supplied by each 


more grodperous section of the - com- against such a development. There is country for 1938 and 1947 to 1951. 

munity account for the bulk of the con- 

sumption. The Chinese in fact regard 

condensed milk as a staple part of their 1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

diet while the Malays and Indians look % % %o % % To 

on itasa luxury. United Kingdom ............ 34.3 — — — 4.1 1.9 

20.9 54.9 45.4 39.6 43.1 39.7 

In the post-war period, although gluts —- 20.8 37.0 35.8 8.3 

have occurred at intervals, supplies of Holland .........cccecceeeceee 34.8 17.5 9.2 10.5 40.0 33.4 

condensed milk in general have been 3.7 2.0 1.7 5.9 4.3 3.9 

difficult to obtain and the market has DE tddes ¥ebboteedescck< 1.8 4.3 1.3 2.0 8.1 11.3 

been able to absorb as much as was 

available. As a result of the efforts i 

of the major importers, Malaya has in firstly, the doubt that even if the In 1950, no imports of sweetened con- 


fact been regarded as a priority market 
since the re-occupation and has been 
given preference during times of short- 


HONGKONG EXPORTS OF 
LOCAL MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


‘TOTAL VALUES OF LOCAL MANUFACTURED 
GOODS EXPORTED UNDER IMPERIAL PRE- 
FERENCE CERTIFICATES AND  CERTIFI- 


CATES OF ORIGIN FOR THE MONTH OF 
JUNE, 1952. 

Countries Value $ 
383,482 
East Africa (British) .......ccccces 1,355,581 
Malaya (British) ...... 1,863,697 
North Borneo (British) .............. 93,247 
British Commonwealth, Other ...... 733,361 
Portuguese East Africa ............ 175,755 
Other Asian Countries ...........0-. 17,488 

cee 21,723,632 
TOTAL FROM JANUARY 

GRAND TOTAL (6 MONTHS) .... 121,531,219 


price of condensed milk were con- 
siderably reduced, there would be any 
tendency on the part of the Malays to 
abandon their present methods of child 
feeding. Secondly, world supplies. of 
condensed milk are not likely to exceed 
demand in the near future and there 
is no necessity for prodycers further to 
develop the Malayan market. 


It would appear in fact that the 
Malayan market has reached a point of 
satiety but any decrease in local demand 
is not likely to cause a decrease in 
price unless there is a corresponding 
reduction in production costs. Surplus 
supplies will in fact be diverted to 
other markets where demand has re- 
mained unsatisfied due to the priority 
treatment accorded to the Malayan 
market. 


The Malayan market is made up of 
two very distinct sections, the domestic 
trade which consists of the supply of 
condensed milk for household and infant 
feeding and the coffee shop. trade. 
The former is almost entirely a brand 
trade because the purchaser is more 
interested in quality than price. There 
are three main brands on the Malayan 
market and of these one alone is res- 
ponsible for 70 per cent of the total 
trade. 


The coffee shop trade which absorbs 
about one third of the total consump- 
tion, roughly 65,000 cases per month, is 
almost entirely a price trade although 
the quality brands will maintain their 
sales at a certain differential. This is 
mainly because of the greater quantity 
and better quality of coffee which can 
be produced with the better brands. 


densed milk from U.S.A. were recorded 
because of the restrictions placed on 
imports from hard currency sources and 
in that year Malaya obtained the bulk 
of her imports from Australia (43 per 
cent) and Holland (40 per cent). To- 
wards the end of 1950 and early 1951, 
there was a noticeable decrease in 
supply especially from Holland owing 
to the shortage of tin plate and imports 
were again licensed from U.S.A. in 
early 1951. In spite of this, U S.A. has 
not regained its position as one of 
Malaya’ main suppliers as in 1949 
when 35.8 per cent of Malaya’s total 
imports came from U.S.A. compared to 
39.6 per cent from Australia and 10.5 
per cent from Holland. Australia, how- 
ever, has consolidated her position with 
increased exports to Malaya (767,000 
cases in 1949, 973,500 cases in 1950 and 
1,225,326 cases in 1951) with Holland 
a close second (204,330 cases in 1949, 
898,779 cases in 1950 and 1,032,149 cases 
in 1951). 


Present conditions indicate that Aus- 
tralia and Holland will maintain their 
position as Malaya’s principal suppliers. 


NOTICE 


Due to unprecedented demand 
the FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 
REVIEW urgently requires copies 
of Vol. XII, Nos. 8 and 9 (February 
21 and 28) and No. 14 (April 3). 
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‘HONGKONG’S TRADE IN TEA 
January-May 1952 


Imports 
Lbs. $ 
5,475,031 8,877,335 
China 
(excluding Formosa) 2,486,737 4,001,615 
2,983,001 4,872,230 
5,293 3,490 
Tea, other than China .. 494,167 1,164,445 
182,968 633,128 
480 2,115 
ewe ees 640 1,899 
53,579 96,423 
cack 229,600 396,080 
- Exports 
4,918,239 11,272,247 
United Kingdom ...... 709,916 1,166,410 
Afries (Br.) 159,921 420,538 
> 30,830 117,538 
321,466 657,124 
New Zealand’ ......-- 1,967 9,410 
North Borneo ........ 23,106 50,169 
British Comm, other 6,312 19,709 
African Countries, other 2,475,934 5,995,350 
Central America ...... 5,881 19,779 
South ~ America- ...... 67,365 161,341 
FPOFMOGA 3,505 12,325, 
101,637 332,778 
Korea, South 50 280 
82,617 150,136 
108,124 32,556 
Asia Countries, other .. 8,414 28,090 
PYOMCG 5,736 13,020 
Netherlands 39,480 68 ,256 
Tea, other than China .. 21,809 83,371 
Central America... .. 92 270 
Indo-China 400 2,160 
606866068008 11,277 30,954 
CIVIL AVIATION IN 
HONGKONG 


During the period April-June a total 
of 1,272 civil aircraft flying on inter- 
national routes passed through Kai Tak 
Airport, involving 21,832 passengers, 
according to the quarterly progress re- 
port of the Director of Civil Aviation. 
Also handled during the quarter were 
95,758 kilos of mail and 604,515 kilos 
of freight. 

Local civil air movements dropped by 
more than half compared with the pre- 
vious quarter, restricted flying being 
directly attributable to the world petro] 
situation during the three months under 
review. 

There were no notifiable accidents to 

civil aircraft during the period. 
_.The first plane to land at Kai Tak 
from Canton since October, 1949, a 
Skymaster of Indian registration, ar- 
rived on April 27 and the first Italian 
aircraft to land in the Colony, a three- 
engined cargo plane, arrived from Milan 
on June 21. 

A Japanese airline has announced 
that negotiations are in progress for 
the establishment of a world-wide ser- 
vice with connections to Hongkong, 
Djakarta, Karachi, San Francisco and 
London. 

During the quarter, Hongkong Air- 
ways Ltd. and Cathay Pacific Airways 


Ltd., jointly chartered a Skymaster 
aircraft from Northeast Airlines to 
operate regional services; and a new 
authorised route between Taipei and 
Manila, to be operated by Civil Air 
Transport and Philippine Air Lines, 
was inaugurated on June 20. 

The tropical storm which passed 
south of the Colony on June 11 dis- 
rupted aircraft movements, there being 
seven cancellations and diversions. 


COMET SERVICE TO CEYLON, 
KARACHI AND BOMBAY 


B.O.A.C. will introduce the Comet 
jetliner into regular service between 
London and Colombo, Ceylon, on August 
llth. It is proposed to operate this 
service once weekly in each direction 
through Rome, Beirut, Bahrain, Karachi 
and Bombay. The Comet’s actual fly- 
ing time for the journey will be 16 
hours 385 minutes, compared with 29 
hours 35 minutes for the existing ser- 
vice operated by Argonaut airliners 
through Frankfurt, Rome, Cairo, Bahrain 
and Karachi. Total journey’ time for 
the Comet will be 21 hours 35 minutes, 
compared with 33 hours 45 minutes for 
the existing Argonaut services. The 
approximate route mileage from London 
to Colombo is 5,940 statute miles. 

B.O.A.C. plan to inaugurate regular 
Comet services to Singapore in the 
autumn and to Tokyo early in 1953. 

At present B.O.A.C. are operating a 
thrice-weekly Comet service in both 
directions between London and Johan- 
nesburg. 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT & WELFARE 
SCHEMES 


Grants made to colonies in the Far 
East under the British Colonial Deve- 
lopment & Welfare Acts for the period 
April 1951 to March 1952 are outlined 
in the publication “Return of Schemes 
under the Colonial Development & Wel- 
fare Acts by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies’ which has recently 
been issued. 

This shows Hongkong as receiving 
grants for, among other schemes, the 
rehabilitation of the buildings of the 
University of Hongkong, including an 
extension of the main buildings, the 
construction of the School of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture and the erection 
of the Chemistry and Pathological 
buildings and staff housing (£250,000); 
site formation for a pilot housing 
Scheme envisaging the building of two 
groups of four blocks of flats in Shek 
Li Pui (£13,500); the maintenance of 
2 survey party to investigate improve- 
ment of communications, village plan- 
ning, water supplies and related prob- 
lems in the New Territories (£5,500); 
and the construction of buildings and 
provision of some equipment for aero- 
nautical and meteorological stations on 
Cheung Chau and Waglan (£10,656). 

Research grants for the five British 
territories of South-East Asia (Hong- 
kong, Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo 
and Sarawak) include £38,000 for the 
setting up of a fisheries research unit 
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at the University of Hongkong: £95,000 


for the establishment of a veterinary 
research laboratory in Malaya; £22,083 
for the re-establishment of a herbarium 
at Sandakan, North Borneo; and £8,200: 
for the continuation of scrub typhus 
research in Malaya. 

The return also shows that the new 
grants for the colonies as a whole dur- 
ing the year amount to £16,003,304, 
approximately £2,000,000 of which is 
allocated for water supplies, £3,000,000 
for education, £2,000,000 for agriculture 
and £2,750,000 for communications. A 
total of £868,851 is granted for re- 
search. The amount paid out to the 
colonies last year—£14,470,682—was 
the most expended in any one year 
since 1946 to 1947. A total of £13,239,- 
237 was for development and welfare 
and £1,231,445 for research. For South- 
East Asian territories generally, a 
grant of £42,700 is provided to cover 
the cost for three years of upper air 
research and for the purchase of equip- 
ment. 


FRENCH TRADE ENQUIRIES 
FOR HONGKONG FIRMS 


EXPORT FROM FRANCE & FRENCH UNION 


Enquirers: Interested in: 
1.—Ets. Edmond Machines for laying, 
POUGET, SAINT- unlaying and  nmrain- 
OUEN taining the Railways 
2.—S. A. de Con- Diesel Engine ‘“‘DUP- 
struction Mecani- LEX”’ 
que “DUPLEX” 
FPRREIERE-LA - 
GRANDE 
3.—S. A. MOTEURS Petrol Engine 
COUACH, ARCA- “COUACH”’ 
CHON 
4.—P. GOLDRING, Bicycles ““‘_DREVON’”’ 
PARIS 
5.—GUILLER FRE- Bicycles, motorcyoles, 
RES, FON- scooters 
TENAY - LE- 
COMPTE 
6.—Ets. Alex DAN- Cycloscooter VELDA 
ON Fils, MAR- 
SEILLES 
7.—P. DE MARCIL- Burgundy Wines 
LY FRERES, 
BEAUNNE 
8 .—Georges FRAN- Watches of all kinds: 
CHOMME, VIN- 
CENNES 
9.—Ste Chimique Pharmaceutical spe- 
LABOMIAL “L. cialities (Digitalin 
M.”’ Paris Salt) 
10.—-Laboratoires MIA- Pharmaceutical pro- 
LHE, PARIS ducts and _ specialities 
11.—Laboratoires Special products for 
CHAMBON, curing the leprosy 
PARIS 
12.—Ets. FAUVRE, Dental suregjery ofit- 
REYMOND & fits 
CIE, LYON 
13.—M. P. HUSSON, Patent of a new in- 
PARIS. vented bottling  sys- 
tem 
14.—Ste F.A.P.P. ‘*‘Videne’’ Cloth (made 
Paris of plastics) “Saran” 
Thread 
15.—Societe EXOR, Import-Export General 
MARSEILLES 
16.—G. DAFFAS, Import-Export General 
MAISONS' LAF- 
FITTE 
IMPORT TO FRANCE AND/OR FRENCH 
UNION 
17.—Mme. A. NOR- Chinese Green 
MANDIN, PARIS (Chung-Mee & Gun- 
powder) 
18.— USIAC-MAROC, Green Tea 
CASABLANCA 
19.—J. C. DES Green Tea 
SBAUX, CASA- 
BLANCA 


Tea. 
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Indian Trade Enquiries for 
Hongkong Firms 


Enquirer 


sethi & Co., 

?.O. Box 909, Calcutta 1. 

3ombay Machinery Co., 

7.B. Road, Delhi. 

dimalayan Crude Drug 

imporium, 93, Lower Chitpore 

Road, Calcutta 7. 

King Perfumery Works, 

\8, Khetra Das Lane, Calcutta 
Ballavdass Acharya, 

133, Canning Street, Calcutta 

Shama Engineering Ltd., 

Fort House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Inkay Ltd., 9-C Lal Bazar 

Street, Calcutta. 

Steel Works Khira Ltd., 

Khira Steel Works, Bombay 

The Amdan Footwear Co., 

Amdan Bldg., Sadar Bhatti Agra. 
Cosmo Trading Corporation, 
11, Ruby Terrace, 37, Colaba Road, 
Bombay 5. 

R. B. Nemani & Co., 

50, Cotton Street, Calcutta 7 

Gladwyn & Co., 251 

Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Standard Chemical and Pharmaceutical Co., 
Atlas Mills, Reay Road, Bombay 
Bhuramal Rajmal Surana, 

Lal Katra, Jaipur City. 

Art Home, 53, Motishah Park, Bombay. 
Shaikh Shaban & Sons, Shaban Building, 
P.Q. Aurai, Banaras. 

Shah Narotamdas Harjivandas Co., 480, 
Kalbadevi Road, P.O. Box, 2098, Bomtbay. 
Murty Trading Co., 

Guntur. 

Y.K. Sampat & Co., 

382/84, Katha Bazar, Bombay 

Monei Brothers, 

S. Aryad, Alleppey, 

S. India. 

International Linkers Ltd., P-22, Swallow 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Adams (India) Ltd., 17-1 

Chowringhee Rd., Calcutta 

Associated Agencies, 40, Mookur 
Nallamuthu Chetty St., Madras 
Ramgopal Nandkishore, 25, Burtolla 
Street, Calcutta. 

New India Tannins Ltd. 

22 Brabourne Road, Calcutta. 


Interested in 
export to Hongkong & 
Far East 


Tanned chrome leather. 
Machinery and tools. 


Musk and Himalayan pro- 
ducts. 


Stationery. 

Jute goods and shellac. 
Cotton textiles 

Toilet rolls and medical and 
surgical goods. 

Steel furniture. 


Army boots. 


Cotton piece-goods. 


Vegetable oils 
Sugar 
Disinfectant fluids 
Precious stones 


Handbags 
Carpets 


Jaggery and plastic goods 
Tobacco 
Linseed and castor oil. 


Coir mats and mattings 


Jute goods and coal 
Cotton and jute goods 
Brown sugar. 
Hardware. 


Myrobalans extracts 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


favorable reaction of the People’s Govt 
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Now fly to Europe 
by fast comfortable. 


You can now travel via DAMASCUS, BEIRUT or FRANKFURT 
in addition to the popular ports of call of Rome and Zurich. Swift, 
sure Argonaut Speedbirds fly you to Europe in pressurised comfoit 
—smooth and high above the weather. Enjoy complimentary meals 
and mealtime drinks en route. No tips or extras for courteous, 
friendly attention to your every need. It’s all part of B.O.A-C’s 
33-year-old tradition of service and experience. 
tntormation & Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd 


(General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St, H.K., Tel 27765-6, 
i Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59/61-2-3 


B. O. A. C. takes good care of you 
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ALRWAYS CORPORATION 
the near future; they may be dis- 


appointed in the end. Cash __ sales: 
23,800 taels of which 11,250 listed and 
12,550 privately arranged. Imports: 
20,500 taels most of which from Macao, 


MARKETS 
Report for the week July 28—August 


GOLD: High & low for. .945 fine 
tael $30544—299%, Macao tael of .99 
fine $317%—3117 (Canton market was 
again suppressed and rates were diffi- 
cult to obtain though illicit radio com- 
munications with Canton are main- 
tained). Local high & low, daily rates: 
$300%—299%; 304%—300%; 305%— 
80254; 30434—302%; 302%—302; 302%— 
301%. Opening 229%, closing 301%. 
‘Crossrates US$ 40.90—40.45. Cif Macao 
contracts for a total of 9600 ozs 40.65— 
40.60. 

Steady prices were due to the ten- 
sion in Macao and the expected un- 


in Peking to the return of the planes 
in Kaitak to the American company 
following a very protracted litigation 
here and in London. But on balance, 
the sober thinking people were right: 
there was no cause for nervousness, the 
incident in Macao and the local plane 


affair being of purely local scope. 
Longrange trend is weak. 

Interest for changeover favored 
sellers at $2.59 per 10 taels. Tradings 


totaled 183,700 taels or daily average of 
30,620. Positions averaged per day 
98,600. One of the principal groups 


in this market, the Swatow group, un-. 


loaded at the high price of last week 
and then bought again. Some specula- 
tors seem to trust in higher levels in 


a small lot from China and Taiwan. 
Arrivals in Macao 40,000 ozs fine. (The 
Macao gold market was, as other mar- 
kets, panicky when the shooting and 
the rumors started. Public confidence 
in the Portuguese authorities is never 
very soundly based. There was un- 
loading of gold, purchases of HK$, 
transfers of Macao funds to Hongkong, 
and the rise of commodity prices all 
over the tiny colony). Exports: 17,800 
taels of which 8500 to Singapore, 9300 
to Bangkok. One seizure of 4000 taels 
occurred. 


US$: High & low for US notes 
$6495%—643%, DD 650—644%, TT 
652%—646%. Day-to-day rates for 
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6524%4—6501'2; 


651—650%4; 650—648; 


647 42—646 For US notes: 648— 
64612; 64934.— 617%; 649 *%—64734; 
648 647%; 647 4%~—644 4; 645— 
643%. Sales: TT sector US$ 1,155,000, 


DD 235,000, notes spot 386,000, futures 
4% million. 


Contrary to gold market firmness TT 
New York declined in line with sterling s 
advance in overseas exchange markets. 
The Macao incident had no effect on 
US$ tradings. In TT, merchants from 
Bangkok were strong sellers while 
buyers were mainly gold importers. In 
notes, some lots came from Japan for 
disposal here and some speculators also 


liquidated. Interest favored sellers and 
totaled $7.40 per US$1000. This rate 
was heavy and _ unusual. Positions 


taken figured at US$ 2% million. In 
DD there was quietness with the usual 
sellers (Chinese recipients of overseas 
remittances) and buyers (banks and 
merchants sending drafts to the New 
York accounts). 


SILVER: Rates declined on lower TT 
New York and also as result of heavier 
imports from Macao. Buyers hesitated, 
expecting still lower prices and better 
profits trom exports. Bar silver per 
tael quoted at $5.69—5.55, dollar coin 
3.58—3.55, small coins 2.75—2.70. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD on Singa- 
pore quoted $1.87—1.862, Manila 2.22— 
2.215, Bangkok .286—.284, Tokyo per 
100 yen 1.54—1.52%, per US$ 6.465— 
6.42. Sales: 820,000 MalLs$, 185,000 
pesos, 4% million baht, 18 m. yen, 
US$ 35,000. 


Banknote rates per one unit: London 
15.90—15.83, Australia 12.40—12.33, N. 
Zealand 13.50—13.10, S. Africa 15.65— 
15.60, India 1.19%4—1.19, Pakistan 
1.23 4%4—1.23, Malaya 1.83—1.82%%, 
Canada 6.56—6.53, Manila 2.27—2.26, 
Macao 1.035—.99, Japan per 100 1.56— 
1.52%4, Indochina .1185—.11634, Bangkok 
.334—.333, Indonesia .26—.25. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan quoted per 100 $27.10—26, for 
notes, 29—27%4, for DD. Sales: 85,000 
yuan and 1% m. yuan resp. Gold and 
US$ transfer with Taipei resp. 106 and 
103. 


People’s Bank of China yuan quoted 
per one miHion, for notes $188—185, 
DD Canton 228—227, Amoy 193—190%, 
and sales resp. were 40 m. yuan, 120 m. 
and 150 m. Remittance with Amoy per 
US$ quoted 5.65—5.63, with Canton per 
HK$ 88& for 100 HK$ in Canton. Ex- 
change with Shanghai in gold and US$ 
quoted resp. 88 and 84. 


Goldsmith shops were reopened _ in 
Shanghai and will be opened in a few 
more cities where people can buy .90 
fine gold and other jewelry. Prices 
were exorbitant; three times the official 
buying price of People’s Bank. The 
ornament industry of China, a very 
important factor in prewar exports, is 
to be revived. Few persons will how- 
ever be able to buy gold and silver orna- 
ments under present conditions where 
money is scarce and luxuries are dis- 
couraged by the govt. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week July 21—26: 


General trading conditions continued 
to improve, a better feeling was every- 
where observed and relations with China 
appeared brighter than for a long time 
past. A Far Eastern settlement is 
hoped for with more reason than in the 
past; Peking, after peace has been made 
in Korea, will get its UN seat and the 
controversial problem of Formosa may 
be disposed of by international action, 
i.e. independence of Formosa, recog- 
nised by the nations east and west; and 
the hostilities in Indochina may be 
brought to an end by conciliation and 
compromise. i.e. the Vietminh led in- 
surgents to join the Vietnam set-up 
with the French granting more actual 
freedom to the new govt. The air is 
being slowly ‘purified, the danger of 
war reduced, a new spirit of world-wide 
compromise is being encouraged. Ex- 
treme caution is however still to remain 
the watchword. 


Traders here have found reason to 
look up as purchase orders from China, 
official and private firms, have come in 
and there is a constant stream of fresh 
inquiry from China—Hongkong’s prin- 
cipal client, past and present and future. 
For the past six months business men 
had reason to complain and now they 
seem to change over to a more. op- 
timistic appraisal of the situation, ex- 
pecting a rise in business with China. 


The clearing total in June was un- 
usually low, $989.1 million, but while 
this would indicate generally lower 
business activity it does not serve as a 
barometer for prosperity here. Owing 
to the predominant financial position 
which the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
occupies in this Colony, an unusually 
large amount of cheques is handled by 
that bank which reduces the importance 
of the clearing house figure. 


As from last June business picked 
up and in July this trend was more 
observable. Stocks have been to a large 
extent gotten rid of and new indents 
have been entered into; banks have re- 
gistered more opening of L/C’s and 
shipping companies have found again 
congested counters. Autumn _— should 
witness further improvement which, if 
political rivalries can be brought back 
on the way to saneness, might herald 
in a new era of great prosperity for 
the Colony. It is justified to take a 
more sanguine view of possible develop- 
ments, to plan for peace and forget 
about the war scare. Already the re- 
duction in British rearmament expendi- 
ture is a good omen of the things to 
come. Above all, the world has to thank 
the US for having shown in Korea what 
action can and will be taken to throw 
back aggression. We do not want to 
harp on this matter too much, consider- 
ing the susceptibilities of our contem- 
poraries in China—a good neighbor, we 
hope, and one who will appreciate our 
truly peaceful intentions—though one 
might easily accuse us of being mere- 
tricious while actually the community 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


practices the principle of live and let. 
live. 
* 

GOLD: High & low of .945 fine gold 
$3005,.—299%, for .99 fine gold in 
Macao and Canton resp. $313%—311% 
and $313—310. Day-to-day rates, high 


& low: $299%—298%; 30034.—2995%; 
3005s—2997s ; 29934—299; 2993%4— 
299%; 300%—298%. Opening 299, 


closing 299%. Crossrates US$40.16— 
40.10; Cif Macao contracts for a total 
of 4800 ozs $40.27. 

Market was dull with a firm trend 
but no basis for bullish sentiment. Ex- 
ports picked up. New import contracts 
were small and may remain moderate 
depending on S. E. Asian offtake. 
undertone may continue steady. Local 
prices are far above world market 
quotations which is due to. the illicit 
character of the trade—the exaction in 
Macao by the monopoly, the transport 
charges by smugglers etc. Indents are 
higher than local crossrates—an  un- 
usual and unprofitable situation. There 
was some trouble in Macao between 
border guards which incident has been 
exaggerated but it may mean that the 
gold transit trade of Macao may suffer 
for a short time until the Portuguese 
and Chinese authorities have settled 
the affair. 

Ohangeover interest favored sellers. 
and totaled $1.79 per 10 taels. Tradings 
remained small and totaled 121,200 taels 
or daily average 20,200. Positions taken 
figured at 86,500 per average day. Cash 
sales: 23,630 of which 7130 listed and 
16,500 privately arranged. 
came from Macao, 16,600 taels, and a 
small amount from Taiwan. Arrivals 
in Macao were nil but for the current 
week 40,000 ozs are expected. (Loads 
are usually one ton or more of fine gold, 
in large bars, which are melted down 
by the Tai Fong native bank and bullion 
dealers). Exports: 15,800 taels of which 
8500 to Singapore, 7300 to Bangkok. 
Differences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine bars were $16.40—16.10 and $14— 
13.50 respectively, per tael of .945 fine- 
ness. 


US$: High & low for US notes $619— 
6463, for DD 649%—647%, for TT 
651%4—649, equiv. to crossrates of 
US$2.455—2.465 (i.e. 12% below the 
official cross, a percentage which serves. 
as encouragement to switch transactions 
and also tends to promote British and 
other sterling area exports to hard 
currency countries). The TT rate has 
remained for many weeks almost un- 
changed, fluctuating within narrow 
limits, usually following free exchange 
markets overseas but balancing out on 
local merchant and bullion demand/ 
supply with strong support from nearby 
Far Bastern centres such as Bangkok 
and Manila. 

Day-to-day rates, high & low, for US 
notes futures were: $648%—6474; 
6487,—648; 649—647\%: 647%—646%; 
647442—646%;  6473%%—646%; for 
New York: $651—650; 651%—650%; 
6513%44—650%;  6504%—649%; 
649%; 650—649. 

Sales totaled in TT sector US$980,000, 
in DD 225,000, in notes spot 359,000, 
notes futures 3% million. 
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Market was quiet and undertone tend- 
ing to be easy. In TT, Bangkok and 
local merchants were sellers, gold im- 
porters the only conspicuous buyers. In 
DD there was little trading as inward 
remittances failed to arrive in larger 
amounts. In the notes forward market 
sellers were prominent as they wanted 
to liquidate their overbought positions. 
Interest favored sellers totaling $2.20 
for US$1000 unit. Positions taken in 
the fictitious forward market averaged 
per day US$ 1% million—a low figure 
when compared to the millions of only 
a short while ago. 


Sterling rumors were flying around, 
confusing speculators. New York 
seems to think that the outlook a la 
longue for free sterling is not promising 
but locally one takes a different view. 
The introduction of free sterling has 
been much talked about but nobody can 
be sure what will be the decision of the 
British Treasury. Local demand for TT 
New York is rather weak and supply 
is ample and is on the increase. If 
hoards in the US are being reduced— 
as is likely in case of international re- 
duction in tension—more flight capital 
might come back to Hongkong or else- 
where to the Far East from where it, 
to some extent, was flowing into mainly 
unprofitable caches in the US. Specu- 
lative sentiment is against any accu- 
mulation of funds in America. If we 
have peace—and there is no reason why, 
after Korea, peace should not remain 
with us for quite a long, long time— 
there would appear to be no sense in 
keeping one’s savings in the US. De- 
frosting of US$ may soon be felt here 
where very ambitious development plans 
are well in hand—and elsewhere in the 
Far East there is also much progress 
reported which may need the partial 
repatriation of capital which earlier had 
sought refuge in America. It all de- 
pends on how the seemingly intermin- 
able palaver in Korea is developing; for 
local observers the whole thing up there 
is quite incomprehensible and while one 
is always inclined to blame the com- 
munists opinion is gathering that after 


all the delay may be due to the US 
negotiators. There is no real objection 
to such a delay if it brings home to the 
communists how foolish their attempt 
to gain control of the whole of Korea 
was—but the delay has been now quite 
unusual and the end of the tragedy 
would be a real relief to people all over 
the world. 

SILVER: Prices per .99 fine tael 
$5.70, per dollar coin 3.62—38.60, per 5 
small coins of 20c each 2.80—2.78. 
Sales: 3000 taels, 18,000 dollar and 
12,000 small coins. Prices eased off in 
spite of New York advancing from 82% 
to 838%c as Chinese agents were offer- 
ing larger lots in Macao and _ here. 
Undertone was easy. 

BANKNOTES & DD: Free market 
DD rates on Singapore $1.86, Manila 
2.28—2.25, Bangkok .284—.283, on Tokyo 
per 100 yen 1.55—1.52, per US$ 6.46— 
6.44. Sales totaled: 420,000 Mal.$, 
110,000 pesos, 1% m. baht, 35 m. yen, 
US$45,000. No outside interest was 
taken, business confined to local mer- 
chant requirements. 

Banknote rates per one currency unit 
in HK$: London 15.82—15.77, Australia 
12.35—12.28, N. Zealand 13.70—13.50, 
India 1.21—1.18, Pakistan 1.235—1.23, 
Ceylon 1.08—1.07, Malaya 1.828—1.824, 
Canada 6.56—6.54, Manila 2.40—2.36, 
Macao 1.03—1.01, Tokyo per 100 
$1.544%—1.51%, Indochina .1185—.1165, 


.034—.333, Indonesia .284— 
CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 


yuan quoted per 100 for notes $28.60— 
26, for DD 30—28%, and sales totaled 
resp. 700,000 yuan and 2% m. yuan. 
Gold and US$ transfer with Taipei quot- 
ed resp. 106 and 103 for 100 in Taipei. 
Rates declined as the Bank of Taiwan 
prohibited remittances for China via 
Hongkong. Unofficial transfers are 
therefore being conducted. The purpose 
of the ban was to deprive China of 
funds coming from Taiwan though much 
hardship for individuals is the result. 
Undertone was quite steady. 

People’s Bank of China currency 
quoted, per one million, for notes $195— 
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183, DD Canton 229—227, Amoy 194— 
191, and sales totaled resp. 50 million, 
120 m. and 75 m. Remittances with 
Amoy per US$ quoted $5.66—5.64, with 
Canton in HK$88 per 100 in Kwangtung, 
with Shanghai for gold and US$ 88 
and 84. Business was very small and 
——¥ native banks agreed to handle 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST FREE 
MARKET EXCHANGE & GOLD 
RATES 


For the first six months of 1952, gold 
quoted per tael of .945 fine, highest on 
23rd January at $329%, lowest on 17th 
April at $292. 

Silver quoted highest and lowest, per 
.99 fine hongping tael $6.55—5.60, per 
dollar coin 4.25—3.60, per five coins of 
20c denomination $3.30—2.82. (In 
silver business few banks were interested 
and the only one who made a good pro- 
fit was the Lui Hing Hop bank). 

In the US$ market the highest and 
lowest rate for notes (spot and futures) 
were $680% on 11th March and $630% 
on 17th April (per US$ 100). TT New 
York quoted highest on 8th March at 
$683, and lowest on 17th April at $634. 
The highest and lowest crossrates were 
accordingly US$ 2.342—2.523. 

While fluctuations over the period 
were sufficient to encourage speculation 
there were many weeks when rates 
practically remained stagnant. In recent 
weeks speculation has been reduced so 
that today native banks are trying to 
cook up new schemes to attract some 
capital into the market. The creation 
of the US$ notes forward market was 
at first thought to be a very good 
idea; while merchants did ,benefit from 
its existence the operators were dis- 
appointed as profits made were insignmi- 
ficant. The forward market will remain 
and may, if opportunity arises, be ex- 
panded. The promoters of the forward 
market deserve recognition from the 
merchant community who have both 
here and in neighboring ports lent sup- 
port to this market in their own in- 
terest. 
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CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET IN 
JULY 


A fair volume of business was report- 
ed during the first half of July, with 
Public Utilities in brisk demand at in- 
creasing prices. During the second half 
demand slackened with slightly receding 
prices, but closed firm with an upward 
tendency. Business reported during July 
$10,968,753. Business reported in 1951: 
$140,671,899. Business for Jan./July this 


year: $85,693,404. Business reported 
July, 1951, $12,309,445. 
BUSINESS DONE DURING JULY: 
Qty. of Shares 
H.K. Govt. 344% Loan (1948) $3,000 
571 
ced ete dWace 4,000 
North Point Wharves 9,100 
Sh. & Hongkew Wharf ............ 680 
14,320 
Shanghai Docks 7,400 
do 2,401 
1,500 
67,036 
1,295 
4,500 
54,881 
do 46 6,132 
China Entertainment 1,849 
11,500 
31,953 
Rubber Companies: 
Consolidated Rubber ................ 10,000 
19,000 
9,500 


REVIEW OF CHINESE NATIVE 
BANKS & BULLION DEALERS 
BUSINESS FOR THE FIRST HALF 
YEAR OF 1952 


Local native banks, money changers, 
gold and silver dealers and members of 
the Gold & Silver Exchange Society 
experienced in the first six months of 
this year the most unprofitable period 
after the end of the last war. There 
were many failures not all of which 
were made public. Turnover was re- 
duced and speculation discouraged. At 
the end of the period there was some 
better feeling and the hope prevailed 
that the second part of the year, while 
not giving a chance to recoup losses so 
far incurred, may nevertheless show 
the way back to prosperity. Competi- 


tion is very pronounced and there are 
too many banks and bullion dealers. 
In foreign and Chinese exchange pro- 
fits were insignificant, where made at 
all. The Ohina exchange business due 
to the severe restrictions in force im 
China and in Taiwan gave free market 
operators and the public hardly a 
chance. In US$ a few native banks were 
successful and the previous trend of 
concentration of business in the hands 
of a few well-connected and resource- 
ful bankers continued to the detriment 
of the many native banks which now 
only serve as sort of brokers to_the 
few big ones. Hang Seng, Dao Hang 
were the leading ones in the US$ and 
other foreign exchange field; Wing 
Loong and a few more maintained 
themselves. Exchange with Japan, 
Philippines, Siam was mainly conducted 
by the merchants concerned with the 
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banks taking an inferior position. 

In loans and discounts the native 
banks have never really developed this. 
line of banking though a few have, in 
recent years, tried to specialise in ad- 
vances and commercial banking. The 
Tai Sang and Liu Chong Hing who did 


larger business could enjoy satisfactory 
profits. Interest in the open market is 
very high, almost usurious, and those) 
who can catch the right (or rather 
unfortunate) debtors can suck them dry- 
There is a risk in the private loan busi-| 
ness but when shrewdly operated the 
creditors can make unusual profit and 
they made it this year. 

In bullion business there was con- 
siderable movement with many Shang- 
hai firms forced to close down after 
having lost their own and much of their 
clients’ funds. Those native banks 
which kept away from speculation and 
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nly earned commissions could report 
uccessful operations. A few specula- 
ors made fortunes—for which a great 


aany people have wept. The Chan 
fan Fat and the Dao Hang banks 
vere successful in gold _ speculation. 


‘he Cantonese group failed miserably. 
‘hose engaged, directly or indirectly, 
n the export of gold from Hongkong 
ame out with not much new money as 
rofit margins were on the whole small 
ind there occurred quite a few seizures 
vhich had to be digested. 

A few failures resulted from native 
into the commercial 


banking field at a time when commo- 


dities dropped and China turned away 
as a buyer. In more normal times these 
banks might have been able to raise 
some capital but although this city is 
notoriously rich and idle money is clog- 
ging bank accounts the many financiers 
felt doubtful about the future of trade 
and even of Hongkong. The failures 
also showed on how flimsy grounds 
many of. the native banks operate and 
how perilous it is for clients to entrust 
these banks with any assets. Public 
confidence in the stability of the native 
bank system has suffered during the last 
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few months and will not be _ easily 
restored. 

Seats at the Gold Exchange—always 
a good indicator of financial business 
in this place—declined to $19,000 and 
even at that low figure takers are diffi- 
cult to unearth. The Exchange has now 
been operating at a loss though in re- 
cent weeks it was not very heavy. 
Never in the history of the Exchange 
has such a thing happened and many 
brokers regard the fact that the Ex- 
change has been losing as a disgrace. 


HK INCORPORATED COMPANIES 


The following new private companies were 


incorporated in Hongkong during the week 
ended July 26, 1952:— 
WING WAH CAFE, LIMITED—Cafe, _ res- 


taurant and refreshment room keepers or pro- 
prietors; Nominal Capital, HK$60,000; Register- 
ed Office, 417, Hennessy Road, ground floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Kwan Cheuk 
Tong, 30 Yee Wo Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, 
Restaurant Keeper; Kwan Tung, 181 Hennessy 
Road, ground floor, Hongkong, Clerk. 

SWIFT SLIDE FASTENER COMPANY 
(HONGKONG) LIMITED—(To manufacture 
and deal in slide fasteners, etc; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 405, 
National Bank Building, Des Voeux Road Cen- 
tral, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Allen Ng, 
39 Blue Pool Road, Happy Valley, Hongkong, 
Merchant; John Ka Choon Ting, 139 Hennessy 
Road, ground floor, Hongkong Merchant. 

HING MING COMPANY, LIMITED—To ac- 
quire by purchase, lease, exchange, or otherwise, 
land, buildings, etc ; Nominal Capital, 
HK$50,000; 41A Granville Road, 2nd _ floor, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Li Yu-liang, 41A, Gran- 
ville Road, 2nd fleor, Kowloon, Merchant; Kam 
Shui Man, 41A, Granville Road, 2nd floor, 
Kowloon, Married Woman. 


PACIFIC TRADING AND AGENCY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED—lImporters and exporters, 
general merchants, etc; Nominal Capital, 
HK§$200,000; Registered Office, 509, China Bui'd- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Kwong 
Sau Fong, 114, Castle Peak Road, 3rd floor, 
Kowloon, Married Woman; Leung Siu Fai, 1l 
Yick Yim Street, ground. floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

THE FAR EAST COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED—Importers and exporters, general 
merchants, etc; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; 
Registered Office, 13, Hollywood Road, 2nd 
floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers——Fida- 
husen Tyebali, 38, Scotts Road, Singapore 
9, Merchant; Kaizar Abbasbhai Nakhoda, 13 
Hollywood Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 
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Stock 
H.K. Government 4% Loan ...... 
Do. 344% ,, (1934) 
Do. 344% ,, (1940) 
Do. 31%4% ,, (1948) 
Banks 


H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. .. 
London Register 
Bank of "East 


Insurances 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd, 
China Underwriters, Ltd. 


Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Indo-China Steam ( Pref 


Navigation Co., Ltd. ( Def. 
Union Co,, Ltd. .... 


Do. 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 
North Point Wharves, Ltd. 
& Hongkew Wharf Co., 


Ltd. 
China Provident 


Loan and 

Mortgage Co., Ltd. ........ 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ...... 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. .. 


Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining 
Co., ses 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
& Shanghai Hotels, 
L 


Do. 
Do. 
Shanghai Land Investment Co.. 
Humphreys Estate & Finance 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. ........ 
Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramways ........-. 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. ..(F. Pd) 
(P. Pd) 
meer Perey BAG. 


China Light & Power Co.. 

(F. Pd. ) 

(P. Pd.) 

Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .... 

Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. 

Sandakan Light & Power Co., 
Ltd. 


Jan./May 
High Low 
$98% 
$93% $93%, 
$9314 $93% 
$94 $93 
$1645 $1365 
£91% 
$150 $139 
$262% $227% 
$820 $730 
$5.85 $4% 
$150 $135 
$163 $160 
$53 $53 
$26% 5 
$94 

a $814 a 


$112 $77% 
$7.30 $514 
$2% $214 
$20 $16.30 
$15 $10.70 
$2% $1.40 
$4614 $38 
$8.10 
$9 $5.60 
(0)$70 $381, 
(Bonus)$41%, $36 
(Rts)$16% $15 
$1.70 $1.15 
$14% $10 
$3 $2.35 
$18.10 $15 
$25 $24 
$13 $12 
$120 $95 
$8 .95 $8 
$6.20 $5.20 . 
$2414 $20 
(Bonus)$22.90 $21% 
12% $9 . 60 
$7 $7 


June 
High Low 
$93 $93 
$1385 $1360 
$224 $222, 
$745 $730 
$130 $130 
$9 $9 
$8%4 $814 
$1.55 $1.55 
$78 $74% 
$5.55 $5, 
$18 $16 
$10.80 $10.60 
$1.30 $1.225 
$43%4 $40%4 
$6.80 
$42 $39 
$39 $38 
$14 $1114 
$1%4 $1.10 
$10.70 $10.20 
$2.10 2.10 
$16.10 $15.60 
$92 $90 
$8.40 $8.20 
$5% $54 
$21.60 $21 
$914 $94 


Stock 


Hongkong Telephone 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd 


Industrials 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing 


Stores, Etc. 
Dairy Ice & Cold Storage 


Lane, Crawford, Ltd. 


Kwong Sang 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainment & Land 
Investment Co., Ltd. tei 
International Films Ltd. ...... 
H.K. Engineering & Construction 
(F. Pd.) 


Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. ........ 
Shanghai Loan & Investment 

Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. .. 


Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ...... 


Rubber Companies 


The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. .. 
The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 
The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. 
The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
Coffee Estates, 


Kroewoek Java Plantations. Ltd. 
Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Bosch-En Landbouwexploitatie 
The Rubber Trust, Ltd. ...... 
The ne Kedah Plantations, 
The Shanghai Kelantan Rubber 
Estates (1925) Ltd. 
The Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. 
The oe Duri Rubber Estates, 
The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 
Estates, Ltd. 


Co., Ltd. 
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HIGHEST & LOWEST SHARE QUOTATIONS ON THE piiatlerne: STOCK EXCHANGE FOR THE FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1952 


High Low 
$17% $14.40 
$18% $13.10 
$25 $17 
$20% $15.80 
$28%, 
Rts. $2% $1 
$36 $32 
$314 $ 
$13 $12% 
$2y% $1.90 
$115 $115 
$57% $57 
$21% $17 
$0.90 $0.80 
$3°% $3 
$16 $9 
$1.80 $1.30 
$5% $4.10 
$3.60 $2 
$2% $1 
$0.50 $0.40 
$5 $3.20 
$2 
$5.40 $2.30 
$3.10 
$0.65 $0.40 
$3.80 $3 
$0.85: $0.40 
$1.30 $0.70 
$4 $1.70 
$10.40 $4.80 
$1.30 $0.90 
$1% $1.70 
$2 $2% 
$5.35 $3% 
$5 
$1.60 $1.10 
$4, $1.70 


ee 


High 


June 


$16.10 


$14.60 
$17.30 


$16.90 
$22.20 


$28 
Rts.$6%4 
$3 


$122 
$5644 


$16.30 
$0.80 


$4.90 


$4 


$1.10 


Low 
$15 


$14 


$17.20 


$15.70 


$21 


$28 
$6% 
$3 


$119 
$56% 


$16.30 


$0.80 


$4.85 


$1.70 


$3 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


$80. Overseas $93 or £5.15 - or US$16.- 


ong Kong Fire insurance Co., Rts. 
= 
$1 $? 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., | | 
$1% $1.10 
$0.10 $0.10 
$3.10 $3 
$2.20 $2 
$2.90 $2.35 
Hongkong Land Investment and $2.40 $2 40 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
$0.53 $C. 40 
$0.70 $0.65 
$i 
$6 $51, 
$0.90 $0.85 
The Tanah Merah Estates (1916) 
The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. .. 
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World-wide coverage through one channel 


SHIPPING 


IMPORT & EXPORT 
AGENCY OF 


EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN. 
UEENS BUILDING. FLOOR.HONGKONG. 
TELS.. 34111-34112-34113- 34114, 


CABLES: ORIENT. 


} 
} 
} 
EXECUTORS 
AND 
| ) London, Saigon, Santos, 
TRUSTEES Manila, Recife, 
aris, Cebu, Joinville, 
Genoa, Tabaco, Buenos Aires, 
| Cc 0 L 0 N Y ) eae Davao, Asuncion, 
ombay, Shanghai Encarnacion 
| AND THE ) Calcutta, Tientsin, Durban, 
| FAR EAST ) Karachi, Tokyo, Cape Town, 
) Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, 
Singapore Osaka, Port Elizabeth, 
Kuala Lumpur, Melbourne, Salisbury, 
| HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 3} Malacca, San Francisco, Mombasa, 
Seramban, New York, Nairobi, 
| HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 3} | 
Penang, Vancouver, Kisumu, 
) Trust Corporation of ) Sethe, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
; THE ) Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION $ J 
) Other territories covered through 
HONG KONG ! Agents and Associated Companies. 


GRANT 


KIAN GWAN CoO. (CHINA) LTD. 
HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING % 
HONG KONG. % 
Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 > 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— : 
IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton : 
Rubber Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: % 
’ Cotton: Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods — % 
Gunnies ndonesia 
| Sandalwood Japan * 
Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya % 
Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand fe 
Fertilizers Flask India 

Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks Kinedow 
Window & Thickgtass Torches The Néetheri 
Textiles 
Paper ete. United States of America % 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- 
Head Office :— Amsterdam. 

Branches:— 

Netherlands: — Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 

Palembang. 


Telok Betong Hongkong. 


Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir _—Pontianak Kobe 
Bandung 

Celebes:— Singapore. 
Malang 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand: — 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
sanking business of every kind transacted. 
T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) LTp. 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Colony! 


Tel: 58137/8. 


Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 
Hong Kong 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 


SHIPPING 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 

- m.v. “TUDOR” .... .... .... Loading Hongkong 20th Aug. 
m.v. “FERNSIDE” .... ” ” 5th Sept. 
= “TAMESIS” .... .... 20th Sept. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


1 Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE | 
i. TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoO., LTD. 
B.0.A.cC. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. & 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subsoribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Mv A RS N Paitd-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- 
| A Reserve Liability of Shareholders & 
Managed by Reserve Fund: HK$ 31,416,000- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN BRANCHES 
General Agents U.S.A. INDIA 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., Agartala Dehra Den Moga 
NE 
W YORK Agra *Delhi Chandni Chowk Mysore 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To *Ahmedabad Bhadra ” Sadar Bazar *N agpur ea 
Manek Chowk ” Sabzi Mandi ” twarit 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & Naveari 
PHILADELPHIA Ajmer Dhoraji New Delhi 
via Allahbad Gauhati Patna 
Alwar Giridih Pilani 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Asaritear Gondal *Poona Camp 
PANAMA Asansol *Gwalior » City 
M/S HULDA MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 16 Bangalore City » Sarafa *Rajkot 
M/S TRIEN MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Sept. 2 Baroda Howrah . & 
Banaras *Indore Raniganj 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bhavnagar » Cloth Marka Secunderabad 
Bills of Lading for Central and South *Bombay Fort Jaipur Shillong 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. -— Jalpaiguri Simla 
Special Strongroom Compartments & hela, Jamnagar Surat 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Ujjain 
npur 
Arrivals from U.S.A. et Pay Offices: 


*Calcutta Royal Exchange Place Karaikudi 


M/S TREIN MAERSK .... ... .... .... .... Aug. 7 Bhowanipore 
M/S PETER MAERSK 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Aug. 30 *Madras Morena 
Coimbatore ” Sowcarpet Palwal 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India Cuttack Madura 
M/S AGNETE NEES ieee Aug. 14 PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
M/S ELSE MAERSK .... .... .... Sept. 9 Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Sailings to Balik P apan, Macassar, Chittagong Singapore 
Sourabaya, Semarang & BURMA 
Djakarta via Manila oo Mandalay 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK  .... .... .... .... Aug. 19 Moulmein. Rangoon 
M/S HERTA MAERSK _..... .... .... .... Aug. 25 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign Banking and Exchange 
all over the world in co-operation with first class Bankers 


* Principal Branch 


D. P. SARIN 
Manager. 


4 Queen’s Road Central 
Tel. 36071 
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